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Philadelphia Fashions for January, 1831. 


Warxinc Dress.—Qloak of blue merino cloth, stamped with a black figure; collar of black 

velvet. Lining of the Gloak, White safin. Black velvet hat, very much elevated in front, with a 

ll low crown, and white egret feather. The hat trimmed with’ satin riband. Ruffle for the 
neck of quilled bobbinet. Blue cloth gaiters. re 2 


Eveninc Dress.—Dress of lilac aerophane; over, and under freek, of white satin, with a pointed 
lapel cape, trimmed with narrow blond edging, laid on plain. The eorsage of lilac satin, trimmed 
also with narrow blond. Sleeves to correspogd, having a double fow of small poitits edged with 
blond, extending from the wrist nearly to theelbow. Scarf, of white blond gauze. Head-dress, a 
bandeau of pink gauze riband gon | nd scolloped bows at intervals, and a drooping 0s- 
trich feather, shaded with pink, is af L falls over the head. 
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English Vashions for January, 1831. 


Evextne Dress.—A dress of plain velvet; the colour a dark shade of violet ; the ¢ very low, and @rranged round 
the upper part of the bust before and behind in drapery folds, the lower part sits close t0 Mig@shape. Short full sleeves, par- 
tially covered by a manche orientale of English blond lace, looped on the shoulder by a butterfly bow of satin to correspond 
with the dress. The skirt is trimmed with a row of English blond lace, arranged in the style of a drapery down the front, 
and round the upper part of the hem behind ; the laeé, wiiich is set on rather full, is attached to the dress by a satin rouleau. 
The head-dress is a black Velvet hat, with a low crown; the brim, cut en ceur, is ornamented on the inside with rose-coloured 
gauze ribbon, disposed en tulipe, and a band of rose-coloured gauzé ribbon, which goes from the ceur part of the brim accross 
the crown, and terminates behind, en tulipe. A similar ornament is attached nearly at the top ofthe crown. Two rose co- 
loured ostrich feathers are placéd upright in front of the crown, and a third behind it falls overthe Srigiion the left side. Ear- 
rings, and Grecian brooch of burnished gold.  — s 


Morwsine Dress.—A Pelisse-gown of white gros @hiver, corsage a schall, made quite up ‘te the throst ‘behind, but open at 
the upper part of the bust, and wrapping across at the cei#ture. It is trimmed round with four satinrenleaus, put very close 
together, and forming a small point behind, and a single row of lace. The sleeves are a la Medici. “The skirt is ormamented 
with a plain band of satin down the centre, and the two satin rouleaus placed on each side of i band at the upper edge of 
the hem. Ht of vapeur satin, trimmed with an intermixture of very small white flowers, and whitegauze ribbons. White 
lace chemisette, finished round the throat with a triple roche of tulle. The ear-rings, chemisctte buttons, and eginture buckle, 
are of plain gold, the latter forming a cypher, P 

French Fashions for January, 1831. 


Cannisez Daess.—A Gown of emerald green gros de Naples: the corsage, made nearly but not quite up to the throat, is 
hess sa and arranged in drapery across the upper part of the front. A narrow lace tucker stands up round the top of 
is en gigot; thé hem not quite so deep as usual, and finished at top with two satin rouleaus ©. 
oun ’ The manile is of Cachemire : it is striped Javender and white ; the latter stripes are printed in a tea-green 
pattern ; it is lined with ruby peluche, is made with a high standing collar, and a pelerine that reaches nearly to the knee; the 
collar, pelerine, and front of the mantle are bordered with peluche. Black velvet capote, trimmed both inside of the brim and 
round the crown with cogues of rose-coloured gauze ribbon. Bottines to correspond with the dress. 


Waxinc Dress.—A high dress, composed of lavender-colourcd gros des Indes ; the corsage disposed both in front and be- 
hind in longitudinal folds, which, coming low on the shoulder, and sloping gradually down at each side, fromshe shape in a 
most gracéful manner. A very high collar; which completely envelopes the throat, and is cut round the top In denis resem- 
bling foliage. The sleeve is very wide to the turn of the elbow; from thence the fulness is arranged by satin rouleaus so as to 
sit close to the arm. Bonnet of the demi capote shape, and of the same material as the*dress, trimmed under the brim with 
eeques of vapeur gauze ribbon. The crown is low, and of the helmet shape. It is ornamented With high bows of ribbon ip 
front, and knots composed of cut ri¥bon behind. Lavender-coloured kid boots. A Cashmere shawl, a boa tippet, or a fur 
pelerine, may be worn with this dress for the promenade. 


Evemmnc Dress.—A low dregs composed of velvet. The colour is violet d’eveque. The lower part of the corsage is doe to 
the shape; the upper part arranged in horizontal folds before and behind. Beret sleeve, very short, and moderately full. A 
superb Marine Faliero sleeve of white blond lace partially covers the velvet one: it is drawn up in the drapery ove ™ 
shoulder, by a satin bow to correspond with the dreas. A fall of blond !ace is arranged in the tunic style down the fi 
round the bottem ofthe hem. {t is attached to the dress by a satin rouleau. The head-dress is a black velvet chapeau de Ro- 
.sine ; the erownfery low ; the brim, divided in the centre, has one side larger than the other. Knots of rose-coloured gauze 
ribbons adorn the inside of the brim; a bandeax of the same, with knots on one side and behind, goes round the crown; and a 
bouquet of rose-coloured ostrich feathers falling in different directions, is placed on one side. 


Morwina Dress.—A Redingote ala Louise, of canary-coloured gros de Naples. The corsage sits close to the shape; and it 
turns back in the shawl style, so as to form a point on each shoulder, and one in the centre of the back. It comes up to the 
throat behind, but displays the upper part of the chemisettein front. The sleeve is ala Medicis. Four r .of blue satin, 
placed near each other, adorn the border of tlie corsage ; and a fall of blond lace, set on rather full, is@ to the edge. 
Two satin rouleaus are placed close to each. other above the hem ; and one marks each side ofthe Syme leaving a smali plain 
space inthecentre. The hat is of gros de Maples to @ortespond, trimmed with very pale pink gauze ribbon, and smal! fancy 
flowers of the same colour. Chemisette of English tulle, fittighed round the top with a triple frill of the same. 
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THE HEART. 
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Verneuit, though born and brought up in 
France, at a distance, it is true, from the capital, 

“towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
reached the age of manhood without learning 
that the golden age was a fable. Every thing, it 
must be acknowledged, contributed to deceive 
him. He had not arrived at that time of life 
when, in individuals of sensitive feelings and 

‘ardent temperament, the judgment controls the 
imagination ; nor had he yet learned to prefer the 
lessons of experience to the brilliant visions which 
he thought as true as they were pleasing. He 
loved, or thought he loved, the young and lovely 

» Helen. Edueated in the country, unsuspecting 
and unsophisticated as if the world were yet in its 
infancy, Helen was not displeased to find herself 
the idol of kis adoration, nor thought that maiden 
modesty required her to frown upon his vows. 
He told his passion; and the maid, blushing, but 
not ashamed, confessed that her heart was not 
ungrateful. 

Verneuil had not yet breathed the dangerously 
delicious air of Paris; but Parisian belles werea 
favourite theme of his conversation. He thought 
himself familiar with their arts, and steeled against 


‘their charms, having studied them diligently in™ 


Comedies and novels. He rejoiced that Helen 
had never visited the metropolis; and, still more 
heartily, that the earliest bloom of her beauty had 
been freshened by the breezes of the Valais. 
is alone, he thought, was the genial clime of 
ithful affection. The fascinations of interest or 
@mbition should never allure him from its re- 
cesses. 

“ How sweet to talk of love beneath the shade 
= lofty mountains; while nature, even in 

most majestic garb, looks on and listens with 
the smile of an approving parent. Elsewhere 
the native graces of my Helen might possibly 
seem too rustic. Other eyes might not admire, 
like mine, the rose whose tints ‘ Nature’s own 
sweet and cunning hand laid on,’ the lilies fra- 
grant as the breath of spring, and pure as the 
unfallen snow.” 

Bound to each other by a young and ardent 
attachment—dwelling together in the chateau of 
an amiable Baroness, somewhat advanced in 
ye@rs, sister to the father of Verneuil, and from 
youth the bosom friend of Helen’s deceased mo- 
ther—day after day the youthful pair talked, 

interrupted, of their present enjoyments and 
their future happiness. .Dhe good lady approved 
their growing affection ; not because they seemed 
born for eachother, but because she designed 
them to be her heirs, and was pleased to think 
that her estate would not be divided at her death. 
This was the motive that induced her to encou- 
rage the mutual inclination of her young friends. 
Content with the result, they looked no fitirther. 

An incident at length occurred to disturb the 
repose of this happy family. A lawsuit of mate- 





riak consequence required the presence of the 
Baroness at the Capital. My children, said she, 
we must away to Paris.—To Paris! exclaimed 
Verneuil.—Aye, to Paris. Surely you are not 
averse to the visit—Not for myself, but for 
Helen; perhaps, Helen will find the air of Paris the 
most delicious in the world. When I was young, 
hothing charmed me half so much; and I under- 
take to answer for her. Her silence speaks her 
Wishes ; so, not a word from you. I shall proceed 
at once, so prepare. 

The Baroness left her nephew alone with 
Helen, who showed no uneasiness at the prospect 
of this sudden change.—I see, said Verneuil, that 
your silence was indeed intended to signify con- 
sent.—I was not even consulted, was her reply. 
—The Baroness might well take your inclination 
for granted. If you felt repugnance to the ex- 
pedition, why not show it, at least by some slight 
objection ?—But why, dear Verneuil, should I 
have shown what I had no reason to feel? 

Such was frequently the tone of their conver- 
sation on their way to the capital. The Baroness 
heeded them not; her thoughts being absorbed 
by her lawsuit.+Ah! she exclaimed, if my old 
friend the Duke is still living, | may count on 
his effectual aid.— Alas, sighed Verneuil, in Paris 
no one can dispense with a protector ; and Helen 
will be assailed by offers from thousands.—So 
much the better, said the aunt.—So much the 
worse, said the nephew.—Helen, in entire sim- 
plicity of heart, enquired the meaning of all this. 
—Nothing, nothing; replied Verneuil, in a pa- 
roxysm of impatience. You will find every man 
of fashion—every hanger on about the court— 
from pure generosity, anxious to signalize him- 
self as the patron of a beautiful young woman.— 
And what, asked Helen again, can be more na- 
tural or more generous ?>—Charming ‘simplicity, 
thought Verneuil, but sadly out of place, except 
among the hills of the Valais. 

It was yet broad day when they arrived; and 
the Baroness found that forty years had wrought 
sad changes in her darling Paris. The classic 
style of building, above all, shocked her taste ; 
and she sighed for the outlawed Gothic.—What 
enormous windows! she exclaimed: the least of 
them large enough to light my whole chateau. 

Helen, though too dutiful to say so, thought 
the modern fashion precisely what it ought.o be. 
Her eyes wandered with admiration over the 
thousand objects that claimed her attention; and 
every moment presented new sousces of delight. 
Verneuil wondered at nothing but the pleased 
astonishment of Helen. 

The travellers alighted at the door of their re- 
lative, the Countess Derigney, where they found 
a large company awaiting their arrival. This 
was another cause of disquietude to Verneuil; 
andvhis disconcerted air produced some whisper* 

ved pleasantries. The women, however, decided — 
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among themselves that he was worth forming; 
and more than one could gladly have taken him 
in hand. The gentlemen, without exception, 
felt the same good will for Helen; and doubted 
not that she would do honour to her tutor. In 
her most simple remarks they owned a charm 
which mere simplicity could never have commu- 
nicated. 

Several days elapsed before Verneuil seemed 
at ease amid the splendid scene in which he 
moved; but he saw, with indescribable gratifi- 
cation, that his Helen was unchanged. Her eyes 
glanced rapidly from that which was new to that 
which was still newer, but her heart never wan- 
deréd. 

Said the Countess Derigney to the Marquis de 
her favoured admirer—-Those two 
children are admirably formed for a country 
couple. They will be all in all to each other 
the best thing in the world for those who can do 
no better. ¢ 

The lady spoke to one by no means disposed 
to contradiet her. The Marquis looked on the 
world as a garden where every visitor should 
seize the fairest flowers within his reach, and on 
love as a game in which the winner and the loser 
should wear the same smile. In this temper he 
had for some time paid his devotions—if such they 
could be called, to the Countess. He would have 
blushed to own himself a woman’s slave; nor did 
he aspire to the conquest of a heart, for this was 
a triumph the possibility of which he doubted. 
The wish that he felt, to change his own condi- 
tion, sufficed to excuse a similar desire in the 
woman he professed to love. 

His passion suited the Countess; a widow of 
two and twenty, with wit at will; naturally gay, 
systematically trifling, and a coquette by habit. 
La belle passion, like every thing else, she treated 
with levity ; and had no taste for any sentiment 
more decided than a mere preference. Love, 
with her, was but a matter of fashion ; and an old 
lover, like a worn scarf, was thrown aside unce- 
remoniously when a new one caught her fancy. 
She had no absolute principle of frequent change; 
but she changed frequently, notwithstanding. 

The attachment of our young friends of the 
Valais was the most ridiculous thing in the world 
in the eyes of this brilliant couple. 

Said the Countess to her admirer—A thought 
strikes me that I am sure you will approve. 
Here are two victims whom we ought to rescue. 
They love cach other most lamentably. You 
and I—let us teach them to love less, but better. 
—A delightful scheme, cried the Marquis. The 
invention is yours; but in its execution you shall 
find me no contemptible rival. Take Verneuil 
into your care, and leave Helen to me. We 
undertake no easy task, but it cannot fail to 
amuse: and what else is worth living for?—But 
Marquis, said the lady, remember that an artless 
Valaisanne is less upon her guard thana Parisian 


Sericour, 


safety is in my honour.—He stopped for a mo- 
Ment, and added, with a smile—Verneuil, Cotint- 
ess, is from the Valais too; and Rousseau tells 


belle.—Trust me, madame, was hjs reply, her~ 
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us—You forget, said she, that we have no Chalet 


here. 

They lost no time. ‘TheMarquis seized every 
oppartunity of engaging Helen in conversation, 
and skilfully adapted his tone to her disposition. 
She spoke always*with her tatural frankness; 
and her ingenuousness amused him, while she 
laughed without reserve at his sallies.—You love 
Verneuil, said he, and you let him know it.— 
True, she answered, from our infancy.—So much 
the worse; for lie will care the less for yous 

Helen declared that she had never detected ) 
the slightest symptom of neglect; to which Serie” 
cour replied—so much the better. You would 
else have betrayed your anxiety to please him; 
thus losing the advantage to which your se® is 
entitled.—All this seemed strange to his uncon- 
scious pupil, and she did not hesitate to say so. 
He promised to explain ; and sh@ was ready to 
receive, with gratitude, any instructions that 
might teach her to secure the affections of Ver- 
neuil. 

Verneuil, in the mean time, was in constant 
attendance on the Countess, who was pleased 
with his society, because it was next to impossible 
not to find him agreeable. Imperceptibly, his 
conversations with Heleg became less and less 
frequent; and Helen, her thoughts-drawn astray 
by the attentionsof the gay and fascinating Mar- 


_ quis, failed to notice the egmparative a 


ment. 

The Countess had a Chateau, about twelve 
miles from Paris, where the presence of the 
elderly Baroness authorised her to receive both 
Verneuil and Sericour. The Baroness, with her 
young friends, made it a point of duty to visit thay 
court. At their return, they set out for the 
son de campagne, which they reached in the 
time of a two league journeya 

With less to restrain them here than at Pagjs, 
the Countess and her coadjutor pursued 
scheme as if it had been the main object of 
lives; while Verneuil unconsciously lent him-+ 
self to their designs.. Scarcely understanding 
his own thoughts or feelings, he found them fre- 
quently in opposition to those of Helen; and often 
regretted to find his conscience assuring him that 
the fault was his own. 

Why, Verneuil—said the Countess one morn- 
ing—why so serious and contemplative? . You 
return from the court with the air ofa suitor 
whose petition has not even been retained’ 
future consideration. And yet, madam, I 
nothing to ask; and have been favoured with 
audiences more frequent even than I wished, 
What then can annoy you? The Baroness 
pears enchanted R: friend the Duke; 
and your Helen Jntely won 
his heart. But why change c ® Surely you 
are not jealous of a man of seventy! A lover, 
replied Verneuil, finds cause of” disquietude in 
every thing; and the Duke’s honours outnumber 
his years; and has he not a son Of two and 
twenty, accomplished and distinguished, and 
searcely less devoted than his father? Yet you 
expect me to be at ease!-L_wish your attach- 
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, for instance, we lov e 

ished—why affect 

?—I had imagined, | 

confess, that mystery was one of the charms of a 

1 affection.—Nonsense, interrupted the 

; the only sentiment that we need con- 

ceal is hate.—Another point, replied her pupil, 

of which I was profoundly ignorant. I have 

always been disposed to veil my love, and to pro- 

claim my dislikes.—A natural consequence of 

ourcountry education; but, with a reasonable 

=. of docility, youysnay be taught better. 

Remember, however, she added with a smile, 

that my cares are perfectly disinterested. When 

I have made you what you ought to be, I resign 
you to your darling Helen. 

The Countess’s repeater, accidentally touched 
at this moment, reminded her that the hour of the 
toilette had arrived ; and she summoned Verneuil 
to take his first lesson as a spectator, perhaps an 
assistant, at that magic ceremony. Sincerity 
supplying the place of gallaritry, he protested 
that art could but impair “the charms that nature 
had made so perfect. The Countess smiled at his 
compliment, but laughed at his inexperienced 
simplicity ; and pledging herself to convince him 
he was mistaken, led him, half resisting, to the 
chamber where her maids were already waiting 
her arrival. 

She unbound her long rich 
floated over her shoulders in rich waves, and 


swept the floor. Verneuil admired their beauti- 


ful auburn, and their boundlegs profusion. He 
grasped them with a timid hand; the other fol- 
owed unconsciously, and both scarcely enclosed 
them; while he wondered at his own boldness, 
and at the sensations he felt at the touch of those 
incomparable locks. 

_The Countess reque his advice in the 
choice of a coeffure for he day; and chided him 
for his ignorance when he avowed his want of 
acquaintance with each in the variety that she 
named. You should learn to value, she said, the 
illusion that occasional change produces. By 
the aid of a little well-applied invention, an ad- 
mirer may be taught to feel as if he has sunned 
himself in the smiles, alternately; of each of the 
Graces and the Muses, while his Melpomene 
and his Aglae have differed from each other only 
in their head dresses. 

She chose that to which caprice directed her; 
and Verneuil thought it incomparably becoming. 
Her diamonds were next produced. To these 
he objected strenuously, and urged the substi- 
tution of flowers, as more natural and simply 
beautiful.—No, no, a. flowers fade 
in an hour, but the di sparkles for ever; 
and the pd. | the mine is not less than the leaf 
of the garden the gift of nature. My poor Ver- 
neuil, your notions are too romantic.—He yielded 
again, and remained silent till the work was 
done. 

The Countess then proposed a visit to the 
Baroness and Helen; offering her hand, which he 
seized eagerly. To the lady’s.remark that the 


tresses, which 





a 


maid of the Valais had not yet 
forgotten the simplicity of her carly habits. 

But, he added, it seems to me that I have been 
usurping the place that he ought to have occu- 
pied.—Another of your rustic notions, said the 
Countess; you can imagine no pleasure more de- 
lightful thaa that of embellishing yourself the 
charms of your shepherdess. Not a flower should 
be entwined in her tresses but according to your 
taste; while I consult my own, and thus the Mar- 
quis seldom mects me without the pleasure of an 
agrecable surprise. You must learn, my young 
friend, to know the value of variety and novelty. 
—Then the taste of the Marquis has no influence 
on yours; returned Verneuil, in a half enquiring 
tone.—You mistake again, said the Countess; Ff 
know how to please him without receiving his 
directions; and it is for him that you have spent 
half your morning in my service. 

This last assurance piqued Verneuil sensibly ; 
though he was surprised at the vexation it caused 
him. He had entertained a very different idea; 
and it is never agreeable to find one’s self mis- 
taken. 

The Marquis joined them at that moment; ad- 
mired the lady’s appearance, and complimented 
Vernewl, whom he presumed to be the artist. 
The Countess was enchanted with his approba- 
tion; and Verneuil felt discontented without 
knowing why. Before the fashionable lovers 
had finished their salutations, Helen appeared, 
with the Baroness. Verneuil remarked that she 
was dressed less simply than when she was her 
only counsellor. At any other time he would 
have remonstrated freely; but“how he was re- 
strained by the consciousness of what was going 
on in his own heart. The Countess remarked 
his embarrassment, and cxulted in the success of 
her arts. He contradicted Helen as often as 
she spoke to him; and, when she reminded him 
of the time when all their sentiments were in 
unison, he reasoned on the influence of cireum- 
stanees. For instance, said he, the dress you 
now wear would have seemed extravagaittly rich 
in our native vallies; while here, perhaps, you 
think it even plainer than it should be.—Helen 
asked him, with a smile of perfect and sincere 
simplicity, how such trifl@s could possibly influ- 
ence the heart; and how the difference between 
flowers and pearls could change the feelings of 
those who loved ea¢h other truly. Still his air 
was cold and abstracted ; and the Countess, who 
perceived this and knew the cause, felt a grati- 
fication far beyond that which she had promised 
herself. Few women can be indifferefit to a 
triumph of this sort, no matter how resolute may 
have been their determination to remain so. 

Our young friends were introduced to the 
opera and to the ball-room, where Verneuil saw 
many beautiful women, but none, in his eyes, so 
beautiful as the Countess. The Marquis, in de- 
scribing to Helen the character of the society é 
which she now mingled, was thrown off his 
by her frankness; and found that he had been 


long one; as the 
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satirizing the modél#*¥pon which his pupil was 
to be formed. He diseoyered, with surprise, that 
his heart, for once, had taken the lead of his incli- 
nation. 

They returned to the country, where every 
hour caused new embarrassments to our four 
friends. The Countess found it more and more 
difficult to sustain with Verneuil the part that 
she had assumed. She spoke to him less fre- 
quently of the Marquis, and oftener of himself; 
she observed, with pleasure, that Helen was sel- 
dom the subject of his conversation ; and felt, in 
the progress of her plan, a gratification far more 
intense than the mere amusement that she had 
anticipated. 

Verneuil, without suspecting himself of incon- 
stancy, became more and more inconstant from 
day to day ; Helen, still persuaded that she loved 
Verneuil, found the Marquis incomparably ami- 
able; while he thought her simple charms well 
worth the brilliancy of the Countess. All four 
had believed themselves to have adventured in a 
merely sportive engagement; but the heart was 
not thus to be thrown out of the question. 

The Parisian pair accused each other of want 
of address in effecting the scheme which they 
had concerted together. 'The Countess taunted 
her*admirer with the resistance which a simple 
country girl had opposed to his arts, and he re- 
taliated in the same tone, and with equal reason. 
In the midst of their debate they saw the young 
lovers in close conversation, and stationed them- 
selyes in an arbour to listen.—Our situation, said 
Sericour, is none of the newest; but not so with 
the motive that has induced us to take it. 

Confess, said YVerneuil, that you prefer the 
capital to the sdlitudes of the Valais.—I have no 
wish to deny it, replied Helen; especially when 
I see you so completely reconciled with Paris.— 
By the way, returned Verneuil, the conversation 


never shines so much as when he talks with you. 
—And the Countess, said Helen—how beautiful! 
how fascinating ! 

Sericour and the Countess congratulated each 
other ‘on the certainty of their success. I should 
have been astonished beyond measure, said the 
first, if your charms had failed—And 1 still more, 
replied his companion, if your skill had been foiled. 

As they reached th@@oor of the Chateau, the 
Baroness appeared with a face of despair, with 
a letter in her hand, announcing the loss of the 
suit on which her fortune @epended.—W hat, she 
cried, will become of these poor children? I 
hoped to leave them in possession of a splendid 
fortune; but now they may perhaps be even 
forc@€ to leave the home in which they have been 
brought up.—Both her young friends were sen- 
sibly afflicted with this misfortune; and Verneuil 
joined the Marquis and the Countess in attempt- 
ing to re-assure the despending Baroness. 

The party at length separated; and each re- 
tired to rest and to reflection.—Poor Verneuil, 
5 ht the Countess, was never born fora state 

ble as that to which he seems condemned. 
Ef , elegant, noble, intellectual, he is worthy 






, aid of virtue, and saved him where fidelity and 


of the Marquis is exceedingly brilliant; and he* 








of the most enviable lot; but, banished to his 3 
native mountains, how pe bepe 
me, then, make amends fox 
tune. I have yet formed a iissoluble engage- 
ment with the Marquis; and, if appearances 
have not deceived me beyond imagination, Tie 
will delight to do for Helen what I propose to do 
for her lover. : 
The lady was right; for the Marquis was en- 
gaged in thoughts precisely similar to her own. 
After all, said he, they who would accuse me of 


inconstancy must acknowledge the motive vob 















generous. I offer the Countess the example 

a noble act; and, more tham that, I spare her 
embarrassment of being beforehand With me. .* 
But in this point he was mistaken; for she was 
already taking measures for the execution of her 
new scheme. She drew Verneuil into conyers 
sation, the next morning; and, with the art of 
which few women are destitute, told him all that 
shegfelt, while seeming anxious to conceal it. 
He was astonished at his own penetration; so 
quickly, so thorotighly, reading'the secret$ of her 
heart. Flattered beyond measure at the senti- 
ment he had awakened, his emotion was extreme; 
but pride, and not for the first time, came to the 
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affection alone would ha¥e failed. To renounce 
his first love at the moment when Fortune had 
deserted her! The thought restored him to him- 
self. It is true, said he to the Countess, my 
Helen and myself must prepargjfor circum- 
stances less enviable than those toWhich we have 
been accustomed to look forward from our child- 
hood. But, to Tenounce each other for such a 
cause! how should we deserve the séorn of all 
faithful hearts !—The worst that could be said, © 
replied the Countess, would be that you had 
yielded to your destiny ; and how do you know 
that Helen herself—Ah! interrupted Verneuil, 
for her I would answef with my soul ; and even 
if mistaken, I shall secure myself against self- 
reproach. Let me say, too, he added, in a tone 
of mingled respect and tenderness, that I feel 
this to be the last of my trials. Too sensible to 
your charms, and grateful beyond expression for 
your kindness, need I tell you of the conflicting 
emotions that have been striving for the mastery 
in my bosom ? 

This avowal satisfied the Countess more com- 
pletely than the most unanswerable reasons that 
could have been alleged to justify the rejection 
of her preposal. Her pride was saved, and this 
was enough; for she was not susceptible of a : > 
passign of which the disappointment could cloud > 
her spirit. 

Verneuil was yetat: her feet, when the Mar- 
quis and Helen @ppéared. The latter retired 
with an air of embarrassment ; ile her com- 
panion was so intent upon a letter which he held 
open in his hand, that the Countess, unobserved, 
was near enough to hear his soliloguy.—Cruel 
girl! he exclaimed, thus to reject the homage of 
a sincere and ardent heart !—She is wrong, cer- 
tainly, said the Countess. Had she consulted 
me, your vows should not have been vain. - 
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, taken off his guard, was thrown 
into c for the first time in his life. Ver- 
heuil, who been too distant to hear his words, 
applied to Helen for an explanatiomp and she, 
after some moments of hesitation, took her letter 
from the hands of Sericour, and placed it in those 
of her lover, who read it in a tone that reached 
the ears of the Countess. It was in these words: 
—* Unable to collect myself sufficiently to reply 
in another mode, I have resolved, perhaps indis- 
creetly, to write to you. Believe me sincere in 
assuring you that I am not ungrateful for the 
offer you have made me, of your heart and hand. 
But the misfortune, that hangs over Verneuil and 
myself, #hould only unite us more closely to each 
other; and I feel it impossible to desert him, 
especially when his prospects are less bright than 
in other days.” 

Well, madam, said Sericour to the Countess, 
you possess my secret. I could not endure the 
thought of seeing our lovely young friend reduced 
to a condition beneath her merits; if that bea 
crime I submit t@ your reproaehes.—You need 
fear none from me, she replied; and, to make you 
perfectly easy, 1 confess that I was ready to 
second your generous designs. 

Verneuil and Helen could not treat the affair 
quite so lightly. Corfused and agitated, he 


The 





assured her that he was profoundly sensible of the 
value of the sacrifice she had made to her early 
affection. He ventured to hint, however, that 
he found some cause for uneasiness in the tone 
of her reply to the Marquis; and she defended 
herself by asking whether he was willing to tell 
what he had said when kneeling to the Countess. 
The latter came to their relief, declaring that his 
words had been in the same strain with her let- 
ter; and the conversation was ended by the 
appearance of the Baroness, displaying, with 
exultation, a letter from her old friend the Duke, 
who had written to announce the favourable 
issue of the affair that had brought her to the 
capital. The officious friend from whom the 
previous intelligence was received, had been 
more eager to transmit ill news than careful to 
assure himself of its truth. 

Sericour and the Countess congratulated their 
old friend, and sought no longer to interfere with 
her projects; feeling that two lovers, willing to 
encounter with each other the pains of adversity, 
were not to be separated when Fortune smiled. 

Helen and Verneuil were shortly after united; 
and the Parisian pair soon followed their exam- 
ple. Each of the four, though perfectly happy 
and contented, acknowledges that the heart is a 
dangerous play-thing. ~ 
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LADW LUCY’S 


AN HISTORICAL 


“ Anp is my dear Papa shut up in this dismal 
place, to which you are taking me?” asked 
the litle Lady Lucy Preston, raising her eyes 
fearfully to the Tower of London, as the coach 
in which she was seated with Amy Gradwell, 
her nurse, drove under the gateway. She trem- 
bled, and hid her face in Amy’s cloak when they 
alighted, and she saw the soldiers on guard, and 
the sentinels with their crossed partisans before 
the portals of that part of the fortress where the 
prisoners of State were confined; and where her 
own father, Lord Preston, ef whom she was come 
to take a last farewell, was imprisoned, under sen- 
tence of death. ‘“* Yes, my dear child,” returned 
Amy, sorrowfully, “ my lord, your father, is in- 
deed within these sad walls. You are now going 
to visit him; shall you be — of entering this 
place my dear ?” 

* No,” replied Lady cSin. resolutely, “ I am 
not afraid of g@ing to any place where my dear 
papa is.” Yet she clung closer to the arm of her 
attendant, as they were admitted within the 
gloomy precincts of the building, and her little 
heart fluttered fearfully as she glanced around 
her: and she whispered to hepnurse—‘ was it not 
here that the young p the Fifth, 

vand his brother Richard, of York, were 
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murdered by their cruel uncle, Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester.” 

“Yes, my love, it was; but do not be alarmed 
on that account; for no one will harm you,” said 
Amy, in an encouraging tone. “ And was not 
good Henry Sixth murdered also, by the same 
wicked Richard ?” continued the little girlswhose 
imagination was filled with the deeds of blood that 
had been perpetrated in this fatally celebrated 
place; many of which had been related to her by 
Bridget, the housekeeper, since her father had 
been imprisoned in the Tower, on the charge of 
high treason. 

“ But do you think they will murder papa, 
nurse?” pursued the child, as they began to 
ascend the stairs leading to the apartment in 
which the unfortunate nobleman was confined. 

“ Hush! hush! dear child, you must not@talk 
of these things here,” said Amy, “ or they will 
shut us both up in a room, with bolts and bars, 
instead of admitting us to see my lord, your 
father.” 

‘** Lady Lucy pressed closer to her nurse’s side 
and was silent, till they were ushered into the 
room where her father was; when for, 
every thing else in the joy of seeing him 
she sprang into his arms, and almost 
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with her kisses. Lord Preston was greatly 
affected at the sight of his little daughter, and 
overcome by her passionate demonstrations of 
fondness, and his own anguish at the thought of his 
leaving her an orphan at.the tender age of nine 
years, he clasped her to his bosom, and bedewed 
her innocent face with his tears. ‘“* Why do you 
cry, dear papa?” asked the little child, who was 
herself weeping at the sight of his distress. ‘* And 
why will you not leave this dismal place and 
come to your own hall again?” “ Attend to me, 
Lucy, whilesI tell you the cause of my grief,’ 
said her father, seating the little girl upon his 
knee. “I shall never come home again—for I 
have been condemned to die for high treason ; 
and I shall not leave this place, till they take 
me forth on Tower Hill, where they will cut off 
my head, with a sharp axe, and set it up after- 
wards over Temple Bar, or London Bridge.” 

Atthis terrible intelligence, Lady Lucy scream- 
ed aloud, and hid her face in her father’s bosom, 
which she wetted with her tears. “ Be com- 
posed,” my dear child, said Lord Preston, “ for I 
have much to say to you; and we may never 
again meet in this world.” “ No, no, dear papa! 
they shall not kill you; for I will cling so fast 
about your neck, that they cannot cut your head 
off ;and | will tell them all how good and kind 
you are; and then they will not want to kill you.” 
“ My dearest love, all this would be of no use,” 
said Lord Preston. “ I have offended against the 
Taw as it is at present established, by trying to 
have my old master, King James, restored to the 
throne, and therefore I must die. Lucy, do you 
remember that I once took you to Whitehall to see 
King James, and how kindly he spoke to you?” 

“Oh, yes, papa—and I recollect he laid his 
hand on my head, and said I was like what his 
daughter, the Princess of Orange was at my 
age,” replied Lady Lucy, with great animation. 
“ Well, my child, soon after you saw King James 
at Whitehall, the Prince of Orange, who had 
married his daughter, came over to England, and 
drove King James out of his palace and kingdom; 
and the people made him and the princess of 
Orangeiking and queen in his stead!” 

“ But was it not very wicked of the Princess 
to take her father’s kingdom away from him? I 
am very sorry King James thought me like her,” 
said Lucy earnestly. 

“Hush! hush my love—you must not speak 
thus of the queen. Perhaps she thought she was 
doing right to deprive her father of his kingdom, 
because he had embraced the Catholic religion, 
and it is against the law for a king of Englandito 
be a Catholic. Yet I confess I did not think she 
would’ consent to sign the death-warrants of so 
many of her father’s old servants, only on account 
of their faithful attachment to him,” said Lord 
Preston with a sigh. 

“ T have heard that the Princess of Orange is 
of a merciful disposition,” said old Amy Grad- 
well, advancing towards her master, “ and per- 
haps she might be induced to spare your life; my 
Jord, if your pardon were very earnestly intreated 
of her by some of your friends.” 





* Alas, my good Amy, no one 
the perilous office of ple for 
traitor, lest they should be 
King Jamey” 

“ Dear papa! let me go to'the queen, and beg 
for your pardon,” cried Lady Lucy, with a 
crimsoned cheek and a sparkling eye. “ I will 
sd beg and pray her to spare your life, dear 
father, that she will not have the heart to deny 
me.” 

“ Dear, simple child! What could you say to 
the queen, that would be of any avail ?” 


“ God would teach mewhat to say,” replied 


Lady Lucy. 

Her father clasped her to his bosom But,” 
said he, “ thou wouldst be afraid of speaking to 
the queen, even should you be admitted to her 
presence, my child.” 

“Why should I be afraid of speaking to her, 
papa! Should she be angry with me, and an- 
swerme harshly, I shall be thinking too much of 
you to care about it; and if she send me to the 
Tower, and cut off my head, G6d will take care 
of my immortal soul.” “ You are right, my child, 
to fear God, and have no other fear,” said her 
father. ‘“* He perhaps has put it into thy little 
heart to plead for thy father’s life; which if it 
be his pleasure to grant I shall indeed feel it a 
happiness that my child should be the instru- 
ment of my deliverance; if it should beotherwise, 
God’s will be done. He will not forsake my good 
and dutiful little one, when I a low in the 
dust.” 

“ But how wi Lady Lucy gain admittance 
to the queen’s * nce?” asked old Amy, who 
had been a weeping spectator of this interesting 
scene. 

“ [ will write a letter to her godmother, the 
Lady Clarendon; requesting,her to accomplish 
the matter.” 

He then wrote a few hasty lines, which he gave 
to his daughter, telling her that she was to go the 
next day to HamptomCourt, properly attended, 
and to obtain a sight of Lady Clarendon, who was 
there in waiting upon the queen, and deliver that 
letter to her with her own hand. He then kissed 
his child tenderly, and bade her farewell. 

Though the little girl wept as she parted from 
him, yet she left the Tower with a far more quiet 
mind than she had entered it; for she had formed 
her resolution, and hey young heart was full of 
hope. 

The next morning, before the lark had sung 
her matinsgiady Lucy was up, and dressed ina 
sui ofgecp mourning, which Amy had provided 
. t suitable garb for a child whose only 
parent was under 
passed through the hall, ing on her n s 
arm, and attended by Yather’s confidenti 
secretary and the old butler, all the servants shed 
tears, and begged of God that he would bless 
and prosper her. Lady Lucy was introduced 
the Countess Clarention’s apartment, before 
ladyship had left ; and having told 
artless story earnestness, presen 
her father’s 


fence.of death. As 
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Lady Clarendon was very kind to her little 
god-daughter; but she told her plainly that she 
did not dare to ask her father’s life, because her 
husband was already suspected of holding secret 
correspondence with his brother-in-law, King 
James. “ Oh,” said Lucy, “if I could only see 
the queen myself; I would not wish any one to 
speak for me. TI would plead so earnestly that 
she could not refuse me, I am sure ?” 

“ Poor child! What could you say to the 
queen,” asked the Countess, compassionately. 
“ God will direct me what to say,” replied Lady 
Lucy. “ Well, my love, thou shalt have the 
opportunity,” replied Lady Clarendon, “ but 
much I fear thy little heart will fail when thou 
seest the queen face to face.”’ 

Impressed with the piety and filial tenderness 
of her god-daughter, she hastened to rise and 
dress that she might conduct her into the palace 
gallery, where the queen usually passed an hour 
in walking, when she returned from Chapel. The 
Countess, while waiting for the arrival of her 
majesty, endeavoured to divert the anxious im- 
patience of her little friend, by pointing out the 
portraits to her notice, “ I know that gentleman 
well,” said Lucy, pointing to a noble fudl-length 
portrait of James the Second. 

* That is the portrait of Queen Mary’s father; 
and a striking likeness it is,”’ observed the Count- 
ess, sighing—* But hark! Here comes the queen 
and her ladies from the chapel. Now, Lucy, is 
the time. [will step into the recess yonder; but 
you must remain alone, standing where you are. 
When her majesty approaches, kneel, and present 
your father’s petition. She who walks before the 
ladies is the queen. Be of good courage.” 

Lady Clarendon then made a hasty retreat. 
Lucy’s heart beat violently, when she found her- 
self alone; but her resolution did not fail her. 
She stood with folded hands, pale, but composed, 
and motionless as a statue, awaiting the queen’s 
approach; and when her majesty drew near the 
spot, she advanced a step forward, knelt and 
presented the petition. 

The extreme beauty of the child, her deep 
mourning, the touching sadness of her look and 
manner, and above all the streaming tears which 
bedewe her face, excited the queen's attention 
and interest. She paused, spoke kindly to her, 
and took the offered paper; but when she saw the 
name of Lord Preston, her-colour rose, she frown- 
ed, cast the petition from: her, @nd would have 
passed on: but Lucy, who had watched heypcoun- 
tenance with an anxiety that almost@mounted to 
agony, losing all awe for royalty in her 
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her father, put forth her hand, and grasping Her 


@' yobe, cried in an amplofing tone, “ Spare my 


athbér! my dear, dear father, royal lady!” 
Lucy had meant to say many persuasive things: 
but in her sore distress she forgot them all, and 
could only repeat, “ Save my father, gracious 
queen !” till her vehement emotions choked her 
yoice—and throwing her arms round the queen’s 
ees, she leaned against her majesty’s person, 
1 sobbed aloud. 
The intense sorrow of a ‘child is always pecu- 





liarly touching; but the circumstances under 
which Lucy appeared were unusually interest- 
ing. Queen Mary pitied the distress of her young 
petitioner ; but she considered the death of Lord 
Preston as a measure of political necessity; she 
therefore told Lucy mildly, but very firmly, that 
she could not grant her request. 

* But he is good and kig-to every one,” said 
Lucy, raising her blue eyes; which were swim- 
ming in tears, to the face of the queen. “ He 
may be se to you, child,” returned her majesty ; 
‘“* but he has broken the laws of his country, and 
therefore he must die.” 

* But you can pardon him,” replied Lucy, 
* and I have learned that God has said ‘ Blessed 
be the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.’ 
* It does not become a little girl like you to 
attempt to instruct me,” replied the queen, 
gravely, “ 1 am acquainted with my duty. It is 
my place to administer justice impartially; and 
it is not possible for me to pardon your father, 
however painful it may be to deny so dutiful a 
child.” 

Lucy did not reply—she only raised her eyes 
with an appealing look to the queen, and then 
turned them expressively on the portrait of King 
James. The queen’s curiosity was excited by 
the peculiarly emphatic manner of the child; and 
she could not refrain from asking why she gazed 
so earnestly upon that picture. “ I was think- 
ing,” replied Lady Lucy, “ how very strange it 
was, that you should wish to kill my father, only 
because he loved yours so faithfully.” 

This wise and artless reproof, from the lips of 
childish innocence, went to the very heart of the 
queen. She raised her eyes to that once dear 
and honoured parent, who, whatever had been 
his political errors, had ever been the tenderest 
of fathers to her, and when she thought of him, 
an exile in a foreign land, relying upon the 
bounty of strangers for his daily bread, while she 
was invested with the royal inheritance, of which 
he had been deprived, the contrast between her 
conduct as a daughter and that of the pious child 
before her, smote on her heart, and she burst into 
tears. 

** Rise, dear child,” said she—* ] cannot mate 
thee an orphan. Thou hast prevailed; thy father 
shall not die! thy filial love has saved him!” 


HOME. 


Home can never be transferred—never repeat- 
e@ in the experience of an individual. The place 
consecrated by paternal love ; by the innocence 
and sports of childhood ; by the first acquaint- 
auce with nature; by linking the heart to the 
visible creation, is the only home. There isa 
living and a breathing spirit infused into nature. 
Every familiar object has a history; the trees 
have tongues, and the air is very vocal. There 
the vesture of decay doth not close in and con- 
trol the noble function of the soul. It sees, and 
hears, and enjoys, without the ministry of gross 
and material substance.—Hope Leslie. 
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THE CABINET COUNCIL, 


OR HOW TO MAKE A LADY’S BOOK. 


SEATED in front of a splendid specimen of the 
ingenuity of the Chinese—a gilt and richly inlaid 
table, covered with a variety of beautiful mine- 
rals, shells, and articles of virtu—the author, 
after having been duly announced by Prudence, 
her bower-woman, found her cousin Penelope, 
on his entrance into Miss Mary’s brilliant bou- 
doir. Miss Mary was standing, attired for a 
ride, near her fair kinswoman ; and aunt Elinor, 
the very pearl of the ancient sisterhood of spin- 
sters, entered the apartment before the usual 
greetings were concluded. 

* Your cousin, young ladies,” said aunt Elinor, 
“wishes to look round Miss Mary’s boudoir 
again, to see if anything has escaped his notice.” 

This was a very mysterious announcement. 
Miss Mary, after looking earnestly, first at her 
aunt, and then at Penelope, as if she were de- 
sirous of reading an explanation in their eyes, 
exclaimed: “ Escaped his notice, aunt! I can- 
not conceive what you mean.” 

“Why, it would seem, child,” was the old 
lady’s reply, “that the arrangement and deco- 
rations of your boudoir, have, in some degree, 
attracted his admiration; although, for my own 
part, to speak candidly—and you know I love 
you equally—Penelope’s seems to me by far the 
more preferable of the two; indeed, with one or 
two alterations, it night be pronounced perfect.” 

“The fault of Penelope’s boudoir,” said Mi 
Mary, “ is superlative neatness: it looks as 
as herself; casting a glance round it, your first 
feeling of admiration at its order, is subdued in 
an instant, by a disagreeable conviction of the 
pains it must have cost her to drill her little 
squadron of embellishments so as*to produce 
such an effect. My dear Pen! you may smile, 
but yoy are positively as precise as a mathema- 
tician; old Euclid seems to have been school- 
master to the Graces who preside at your toilet. 


But, would yot believe it?” added the lively | 


Miss Mary, turning to the author, “ notwith- 
B 





standing she dresses in drab, and looks demure, 
cousin Penelope, sir, I can assure you, is as 
brilliant as possible on a birth-day; for when 
she does condescend to be splendid, I must con- 
fess, that few, if any of us, eclipse her.” 

“Yet allow me to remark,” said Penelope, 
“that the rich and profuse negligence which 
reigns in your boudoir is the result of thrice the 
toil that I have employed in decorating mine.” 

“That is true enough, Penelope,’ said Miss 
Mary, while a slight blush tinged her cheek; 
“but the toil you speak of is not apparent. I 
look upon imy boudoir (pardon the comparison) 
as upon a fine picture, in which those splendid 
dashes of light, which charm us; those fine - 
touches of brilliant beauty that seem to fall from 
a mass of foliage to gild the bold edge of a ruin, 
and finally descend to illumine and ennoble a 
daisy, appear to have been the work of a mo- 
ment ;’"— 

“Or, to help you with a more high-flown simile, 
Miss Mary,” said her cousin, who was now turn- 
ing over a portfolid of engravings, “ they seem 
to have been produced by the Muse of Painting, 
at 2 single dash of her brush newly dipped in the 
fountain of light!” 

“ And yet,” continuéd Miss Mary, smiling at 
Penelope’s sithile, “They are, in fact, produced 

ca of arrangement has, 
I it, cost me considerable pains; but every 
F ape bed the effet, because the art which 
produced it is concealed. Ffere, for instance, in 
this recess, is a beautiful cabinet picture—a 
charming landscape, partly veiled, but not hid- 
den, by a common, but, in my opinion, remark- 
ably elegant creeping-plant, which extends far 
enough round the corner to twine about the 


_only by os ne both of the mind and the hand. 
This appa’ 


' carved ebony frame, and festoon the polished 


surface of an old-fashioned glass, which I prize « 
because it was my grand-mamma’s: here, again, _ 
you tnay perceive it wandering downwand, and 
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encircling a fossil; on the other side of the win- 
dow it has attached its tendrils to a tall and 
stately exotic, and droops from its topmost flower 
to garland a Greek vase. Now, although this 
appears to be all the result of pure accident, 
Penelope, who is smiling at my comparison, will 
tell you, ’twas I that did it. And do not imagine, 
I pray, that every thing here is in such a chaoftit 
jumble as to be inconvenient; there is, in fact, 
order in its seeming confusion; I have a clue to 
the labyrinth, and can find a book or a butterfly 
in my boudoir quite as soon as Miss Penelope 
can in hers. Candidly speaking, which do-you 
prefer?” 

“To me,” replied the author, to whom this 
question was addressed, “ they appear to be ex- 
quisite specimens of the different styles to which 
they belong. Like every other boudoir that I 
have seen, (although all bear a faint sort of family 
resemblance to each other.) each is apparently 
embellished according to the judgment of its fair 
owner, of whose taste and habits it might be 
taken as a symbol.” 

“That is precisely as I think,’ remarked 
Penelope. 

“ Then, my dear,” replied Miss Mary, “ not- 
withstanding your reputed wisdom, I must re- 
spectfully submit—as I am told the lawyers say, 
when they contradict the court—that you are 
partially inerror. Ofa lady’s taste, her boudoir 

*may sometimes, but not always, be a visible cri- 
terion. She may possess the taste of one of those 
select few, on whom Apollo had shaken a dew- 
drop from his laurel, and yet have as little means 
of gratifying it as poor Cinderella, before she had 
a little fairy glass-blower for a shoemaker: she 
may also be gifted with pure taste in an equal 
degree, and have a kind Croesus for a relative to 
allow her an unlimited account at Coutts’s, and 
yet be possessed with a sister sprite to that which 
nestled in the heart of an Elwes or a Dancer. 
That a boudoir is not aiways a proof of the habits 
of its owner, I positively confess mine to be an 
instance. Those specimens of minerals gre very 
rare and valuable—at least so says Penelope— 
but they never struck me as being beautiful, and 
she knows I am little more acquainted with 
Mineralogy, than with the grammar of the Mos- 
lems. But to waive the question as to the supe- 
riority of Penelope’s boudoir to mine, or mine to 
hers, allow me to ask, why my grave cousin, who 
sits smiling at our debate, is so anxious that 


nothing in my pet apartment should escape his 


notice?” * 

“ T will endeavour to satisfy you on that point,” 
said the author. “ About two years ogi olihe 
seated in this identical chair, I conceived the 
idea of producing and publishing a work that 
should be deemed worthy of tlie acceptance of 
every lady in the country.” 

“I hope you do not intend to inflict another 
Annual upon us,” said Penelope. 

** By no means,” replied the author; “so far 
from following the beautiful, but much-beaten 
track of my predecessors, it is my intention to 
offer the public a peRENNIAL—an evergreen, 
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that will not be merely looked at and laid aside 
for ever, but will attract notice and merit atten- 
tion at all times and at all seasons; not sucha 
mere bouquet of flowers as, however rare or beau- 
tifal, seldom tempt their warmest admirers to a 
second inspection, and which are always dethron- 
ed, even if they hold their ephemeral sway for a 
year, by other blossoms, presented by the same 
hands, at the return of the book-binding sea~- 
son ;””— 

“ But,” interrupted aunt Elinor, with more ~ 
enthusiasm than usually beamed on her placid 
countenance—“ to drop my nephew’s flowery 
metaphors—a volume which, although rich in 
beautiful embellishments, shall be so useful and 
instructive, as well as amusing, that it wil, in all 
probability; be as often in the hands of every 
lady of sense who possesses it, three or four 
years hence, as within a month after its publi- 
cation.” 

“That is exactly my meaning,” said the au- 
thor, looking gratefully towards aunt Elinor; 
“and I sincerely trust I have been fortunate 
enough to accomplish so desirable an object.” 

“ And pray, cousin,” inquired Penelope, “ what 
is the book to contain?” 

“If you require a view of the contents,” re- 
plied the author, “I have only to say, look 
around you! Miss Mary’s boudoir would form a 
very good index to the volume, and present a 
capital epitome of a-young lady’s best pursuits, 
exercises, and recreations. Flora has here a 
number of living representatives; Gnomes, in 
bronze, seem to bend beneath the weight of the 
minerals which are placed upon their shoulders; 
a sea-maid, with her conch, illumes the apart- 
ment when‘ Night hath drawn her veil o’er the 
earth and sea;’ the insect world is represented 
by groups of Oriental beetles, and splendid but- 
terflies; the humming-bird is here, with many 
other of his fellow-tenants of the air, making all 
around them look dim.by the metallic lustre of 
their plumage. ll these remind me of sciences 
which are applicable to the study of young 
ladies; I have made a‘ brief of it in my note- 
book ;’ and introductory papers on Botany, 
Mineralogy, Conchology, Ornithology, and En- 
tomology have been the consequence.” 

“ Well, cousin, I positively begin to feel much 
interested in your book,” said Miss Mary; “ and 
if you will deign to accept a compliment from 
one so much younger than yourself, I admire your 
discrimination.” 

“ Dancing will decidedly, have a place in the 
vélume,” said the author; “ the work would be 
very incomplete without it.” 

* And Riding,” added Miss Mary, “ certainly 
must not be omitted. My whip, I am satisfied, 
has not escaped your glance; and my aunt, I 
will venture to say, highly approves of riding 
on horseback.” 

“Tt is, unquestionably, beneficial in many re- 
spects,” said aunt Elinor; “ but still it must be 
considered, as a graceful exercise, very inferior 
to Dancing. The minuet is matchless.” 

“It seems then to be decidedly your opinion, 
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ladies, that Riding and Dancing, are very proper 
exercises.” ; 

“ Unquestionably so,” said aunt Elinor, who on 
all occasions consulted the welfare and happi- 
ness of her nieces. 

“The young ladies, 1 am happy to say,” ob- 
served the author, “ appear by their looks most 
cordially to agree with you. I have, aunt Elinor, 
as you know, taken counsel on the subjects with 
which the volume should be occupied, of the 
most intelligent and respectable ladies, in every 
intermediate degree of age, from grave matrons 
to girls of fifteen; and I flatter myself, that I 
have obtained much benefit from their hints, 
and shall succeed in pleasing them all. That I 
have not consulted my fair young cousins before, 
is not because I did not entertain that respect for 
their opinions which they deserve: it rather 
arose from my desire of submitting my plan to 
them in a perfectly mature state, so that I might 
obtain the benefit of their suggestions for its ulti- 
mate polish. It is gratifying to find, that those 
whose judgment I respect, and who belong to 
that class whom I am anxious to please, approve 
of my production; for in such a case as this, to 
make use of the words of an old author, ‘ it is 
useless to please the matron, unless our work 
delighteth the maid.’ Innumerable difficulties 
presented themselves to the perfect execution of 
my. ideas on the subject; you will, of course, 
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imagine that it was an impossible task for an in- 
dividual.” 

“ That I can readily conceive,” said Miss 
Mary; “ but in these days, when the press teems 
with new publications, there surely can be no 
dearth of authors.”’ : 

“ Before you conclude your visit, cousin,” said 
Miss Mary, as the author rose from his seat, 
“allow me to say, that both Penelope and my- 
self are conscious of the compliment you have 
paid us, and we must make a suitable return. I 
remember being present, some years ago, at the 
ceremony of launching a frigate ; and my sister 
had the honour of naming her, which she did in 
very delicate terms, while a bottle of wine was 
thrown at the vessel’s head! From this ciretum- 
stance I take my hint; and if you will allow it, 
Penelope shall name your work, while I sprinkle 
its title-page with eau-de mille-fleurs.” 

“* But what name shall I confer upon it?” in- 
quired Penelope. 

“ As itis to be a book exclusively devoted to 
the ladies,” said Miss Mary; “let us resist all 
euphonious temptations, of which I confess the 
very nature of the work presents an abundance, 
and give it the plain but comprehensive title of 
‘Tue Lapy’s Boox.’” 

“ Your suggestion shall be adopted,” said the 
author; “ and be assured, that I will endeavour 
to render it worthy of its name.” 





From the New York Mirror. 


JANE OF FRANCE. 


Jane of France, the daughter of Louis the 
eleventh and Charlotte of Savoy, was born in the 
year 1464. Her illustrious birth proved no safe- 
guard against injustice and wrong; and it isa 
melancholy reflection that her misfortunes may 
be ascribed chiefly to her want of beauty. Her 
persom was materially deformed, and her fea- 
tures irregular; but the moral beauty of her 
character fully compensated for her unattractive 
exterior. Her gentleness, her sweetness of dis; 
position, her inexhaustible goodness, her frank- 
ness, even in a court where dissimulation was 
accounted a virtue, rendered her an object of 
universal affection. She was married at the early 
age of twelve years to the duke of Orleans, her 
cousin, who was unfortunately incapable of ap- 
preciating her virtues. Upon the death of her 
father, his son and successor, Charles the eighth, 
was but thirteen years old.. The duke of Or- 
leans claimed the regency, as first prince of the 
blood. He found the duke of Bourbon a formi- 
dable competitor. The matter was referred to 
the states general, who were assembled at Tours. 
They declared a regency unnecessary, and thus 
confirmed the last will of Louis, which directed 
the person of the young king to be placed under 
the care of his sister, Anne of France, the lady 








of Beaujeau—a woman inheriting the energy and 
talents, the jealous caution and deep dissimula- 
tion of her father. The duke of Orleans, disap- 
pointed in his expectation of the regency, with- 
drew to Brittany, and persuaded the duke of that 
province to excite an insurrection; but the war 
was of short duration. The rebel forees wereevery 
where defeated. The duke of Orleans was taken 
prisoner at Saint Aubin, and confined in the tower 
of Bourges. According to Brantome, his confine- 
ment was prolonged and rendered more rigorous, 
through the influence and resentment of the lady 
of Beaujeau, whose projects he had opposed, 
whose passion he had slighted, and whose feelings 
he had onee publicly insulted. He was accused 
of treason. His situation was perilous. His amia- 
ble wife, who had long been treated by him with 
injury and neglect, forgot her own wrongs, and 
listened only to her affections. She besought. 
Charles, with prayers and tears, torelease her hus- 
band. He yielded reluctantly to her earnest en- 
treaties, and the captive duke was liberated. Al- 
though he owed his liberty, perhaps his life, to the 
devoted Jane, yet his conduct to her was not soft- 
ened. The claims of gratitude and his nuptial 
vows were equally disregarded. She murmured 
not; yet her patience, her resignation, her fer- 
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vent affections, her tender solicitude for his 
safety, touched not the heart of the duke of Or- 
leans. Upon the decease of Charles, he ascended 
the throne under the title of Louis the twelfth, 
and soon after solicited from the pope, Alexander 
the sixth, the dissolution of his marriage. His 
pretext was, that in uniting himself with Jane, 
he had not been allowed to consult his inclina- 
tion; that he had been constrained to the match 
by her father Louis the eleventh, whose tyran- 
nical will he had not dared to oppose. What 
weight this argument had with the infallible re- 
presentative of Saint Peter, is not told even by 
the garrulpus ‘chronicles of that period. These 
irreverent writers had sometimes the hardihood 
to record their own wicked conjectures for 
truths; and in the present case, they have dared 
to publish that bribes and promises elicited from 
the holy tribunal the sentence which annulled 
the inauspicious marriage, and deprived the un- 
happy Jane of a husband anda throne. Three 
weeks afterwards she saw the man whom she 
had loved so long, so tenderly, and so devotedly, 
united to another. He married Anne of Brittany, 
the widow of Charles the eighth. He had loved 
her before her union with Charles, and his love 
had not been unrequited. Jane yielded to her 
adverse fortunes with her wonted resignation, 
and with a firmness becoming her rank; yet as 
the divorce rent asunder all the dearest ties of 
the female heart, and the marriage that followed 
it violated all the nicest sensibilities of her na- 
ture, her mental agony must have been extreme. 
The feelings of her desolated bosom have been 
described by one of our own counhtry-women, in 
the following touching lines : 


Pale, cold, and statue-like she sat, and her impeded breath 
Came gaspingly, as if her heart was in the grasp of death, 
While listening to the harsh decree that robbed her of a 


throne, 
And left the gentle child of kings in the wide worid alone. 
And fearful was her look, in vain her trembling maidens 
moved 


With all affection’s tender care, round her whom well they 
loved ; 

Stiriess she sat, as if enchained by some resistless spell, 

Till with one wild, heart-piercing shriek, in their embrace 
she fell. i 


How ‘itter was the hour she woke from that long dreamless 
trance, 

The veriest wretch might pity then the envied Jane of 
Frunce ; 


But soon her o’erfraught heart gave way, tears came to her 


relief, 
And thus in low and plaintive tones she breathed her hope- 
less grief : 


“Oh! ever have I dreaded this since at the holy shrine 

My trembling hand first felt the cold reluctant clasp of thine ; 

And yet I hoped.—My own beloved, how may I teach my 
heart 

To gaze upon thy gentle face, and know that we must part? 


“Too well I know thou lovedst me not, but ah! I fondly 


thought, 
That years of such deep love as mine some change ere this 
had wrought ; 
ee 
Thy heart would turn with quiet joy to thy neglected wife. 
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“Vain, foolish hope! how could I look upon thy glorious 
form, 

And think that e’er the time might come when thou wouidst 
cease to charm ? 

For ne'er till then wilt thou be freed from beauty’s magic art, 

Or cease to prize a sunny smile beyond a faithful heart. 

“In vain from memory’s darken’d scroll would other 
thoughis erase 

The loathing that was in thine eye, whene’er it met my face ; 

Oh! I would give the fairest realm beneath the all-seeing sun, 

To win but such a form as thou mighi’st love to look upon. 

** Woe, woe for woman's weary lot, if beauty be not hers ; 

Vainly within her gentle breast affection wildly stirs ; 

And bitterly will she deplore amid her sick heart's dearth, 

The hour that fined her fearful doom—a helot from her birth. 

“I would thou hadst been cold and stern, the pride of my 
high race 

Had taught me then from my young heart thine image to 
efface, 

But surely even love’s sweet tones could ne’er have power 
to bless 

My bosom with such joy as did thy pitying tenderness. 

* Alas! it is a heavy task to curb the haughty soul, 

And bid the unbending spirit bow that never knew control ; 

But harder still whe thus the heart against itself must rise, 

And struggie on while every -hope that nerved the warfare 
dies. 

“Yet all this have I borne for thee—ay, for thy sake I 
learn’d 

The gentleness of thought and word which once thy proud 
breast spurned ; 

The treasures of an untouched heart, the wealth of love's 
rich mine, 

These are the offerings that I laid upon my idol’s shrine. 

“In vain I breathed my vows to heaven, "twas mockery of 
prayer; 

In vain I knelt before the cross, I saw but Louis there; 

To him I gave the worship [ should have paid my God, 

But oh! should his have been the hand to wield the aveng- 
ing rod ?”’ 


Jane did not allow her domestic afflictions to 
disturb the repose of her country. She neither, 
protested against the sentence of divorce, nor 
did she appeal to her countrymen for redress. 
Had she done so, there is reason to believe that 
the daughter of Louis would not have appealed in 
vain; but she retired quietly to Bourges, which 
had been assigned to her for her dower. She 
there dedicated herself to the service of religion, 
and spent the remainder of her days in acts of 
charity and devotion. She renounced all the 
vanities of the world; she clothed herself in the 
coarsest garments; she practised the most rigid 
economy in the expenses of her establishment, 
and distributed her revenues to the poor. She 
instituted at Bourges, in 1500, the order of the 
Annunciado; she assumed the dress of that order 
in 1504, and died on the fourth of February, 
1505. Her remains were burnt in 1562, when 
Bourges was taken by the Calvinists. 

The church of Rome has enrolled her among 
its saints, and pious men have ascribed to her the 
power of working miracles. We cheerfully as- 
sent to their faith, with this restriction, that the 
miracles she wrought were miracles of genuine 
piety, moderation, and purity, in an age of bigo- 
try, violence, and universal depravity. Her 
exalted virtues more than her illustrious birth 
entitle her to a place among distinguished 


women. 
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THE CAMELLIA. 
BY WILLIAM ‘ROSCOE, Esq. 


As Venus wander'd midst the Idalian bower, 

And mark’d the loves and graces round her play; 

She pluck’d a musk-rose from its dew-bent spray, 
“ And this,”’ she cried, ** shall be my favourite flower ; 
For o'er its crimson leaflets I will shower 

Dissolving sweets to steal the soul away ; 

That Dian’s self shall own their sovereign sway, 
And feel the influence of my mightier power.”’ 
Then spoke fair Cynthia, as severe she smiled,— 

** Be others by thy amorous arts beguiled, 

Ne’er shalt thy dangerous gifts these brows adorn : 
To me more dear than all their rich perfume 
The chaste Cameilia’s pure and spotless bloom, 

That boasts no fragrance, and conceals no thorn.’’ 





. 
POETS. 


How shall my debts be paid ? or can my scores 
Be clear’d with verses to my creditors ? 
Hexameter’s no sterling; and I fear 
What the brain coins goes scarce for current there. 
Can metre cancel bonds? is there a time 
Ever to hope to wipe out chalk with rhyme ? 
Or if I now were hurrying to a jail, 
Are the nine Muses held sufficient bail ? 
Would they to any composition come, 
If we should mortgage our Elysium, 
Tempe, Parnassus, and the golden streams 
Of Tagus and Pactolus, those rich dreams 
Of active fancy ? . 

. 


Ranpoira. 





From the Atlantic Souvenir. 


A STORY OF SHAY’S WAR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF HOPE LESLIE. 


Young knight * * * * * * * 
Beware of fraud, beware of a fickleness, 

In choice and change of thy dear loved dame ; 
Lest thou of her believe, too lightly blame. 


Spenser. 


In one of the picturesque valleys of the Hou- 
satonick, in the western extremity of Massa- 
chusetts, there is a spot particularly graced by 
nature. The silvery stream, after loitering 
and disporting through the meadows it embel- 
lishes and fertilizes, boldly approaches a narrow 
pass between the mountains, leaps and frolics 
over its rocky channel, sends back a smiling 
image of the flowers that fringe its brim, and of 
the lofty pines and oaks that hang out their ban- 
ners from the mountain side, and is lost to every 
eye till it issues victoriously from its dark and 
rocky defile to thread its mazes through the 
valley of Barrington. As we have described it, 
it was, but is no longer. A mill dam is built 
across the pretty irregular fall; a turnpike com- 


pany, chartered spoilers of romantic grace, have: 


laid out a broad road on the margin of the stream 
which time has worn from the mountain; and 
the green slopes and still meadows, then known 
by the name of Lee’s farm, are now covered with 
factories and mills, and dotted with little white 
cages in which platoons of factory girls are fed 
three times per day. Alas! “ these are not ro- 
mantic times !” ; 

It was sometime during the summer of 1780 
that a little group, composed of the principal 
personages of our story, was assembled before 
the door of the neat unambitious dwelling on 
Lee’s farm. A middle aged woman, with a 
kindly countenance, was mounting a remarkably 
discreet looking old horse, assisted by a stripling. 
whose round smooth cheek, bright lips, and 





masses of shining curls, indicated about the age 
of fourteen, while his sunburnt face, his hard 
embrowned hands and well developed muscles, 
announced the hardy life of the yeoman-boy. 
On the door step stood a little girl about nine 
years old. Hers was the complexion which the 
vulgar call fair, and the connoisseur brunette, 
having the faintest hue of brown diffused over a 
perfectly clear and pure surface—her cheek was 
bright enough for the land of the sun—her eye of 


the gypsey dye, hue it is not—and her hair jet_¢” 


black, waving in light curls over a brow of 4 
petual sunshine. Her figure was ra 


Hebe and chubby order, but relieved by exqui- 
sifely rounded and dimpled hands and arms, and 
feet whose symmetry was not marred nor quite 
hidden by the “ journeywork” of her broad calf- 
skin shoes. Beside this girl stood Francis Gra- 
ham, a youth from the neighbouring village. He 
was rather taller, more slender, and older than 
the farmer boy. They were friends, and the 
beauty, intelligence and good humour of both 
marked the equal bounty of nature; while Gra- 
ham’s erect, graceful, well-dressed person, and 
his soft white hands manifested that the accidents 
of life had set the seal of aristocracy on him. He 
was explaining to the little girl the construction 
of a double barrelled fowling piece which he held 
in his hand; while she, in passing her hand over 
it, fearlessly snapped the lock. 

“Lora, Lora, for mercy’s sake let that lock 
alone!” screamed the prudent matron, who had 
just taken her position on her Rosinante. 


> 


* 
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“It is not loaded, aunt,” replied the child, quite 
unconcerned. 

“ That makes no difference, Lora; guns are 
always dangerous.” 

“ Oh aunt, that is just like you! Only think, 
Francis: the other day when I was playing with 
the barrel of Harry's old gun, which, you know, 
has neither stock nor lock, aunt would have me 
put it down, because, she said, nobody knew 
what guns might do!” 

The boys shouted at this truly feminine axiom, 
and the good woman smiled, in spite of herself, 
as she replied, “ You are all fool-hardy about 
guns; but come, Harry, have done with your 
nonsense, and set Lora up behind me.” * 

“ Oh, I do not want to go to meeting !”’ whis- 
pered Lora to Graham: Graham whispered to 
Harry; and the conspiracy of the trio was ex- 
pressed in an urgent request, that Lora might be 
excused from the meeting, and permitted to join 
the boys in a ramble through the woods. Mrs. 
Lee returned a decided negative. She was 
afraid the boys would shoot the child. They 
averred that they should sooner shoot themselves. 
Then she objected that Lora was dressed clean, 
and “ she knew she would come home a sight.” 
Of this there was imminent danger; for she was 
inasnow white Holland frock, the sleeves turned 
up above the elbow with ruffled cuffs, delicately 
plaited. Francis obviated this objection by pro- 
mising, if the frock was soiled, that Lora should 
have the prettiest new one the country afforded. 


Mrs. Lee’s principles were all in favour of the 
meeting; but the sympathies of her kind heart 


were with the young people. They prevailed, 
and the consent was given. The rovers strolled 
along the margin of the stream, discoursing of 
woodcraft, while Lora swung around the willows 
that hung over the water, and dashed “ through 
bush and through briar,” fearless of rents and 
scratches, and full of the reckless joy of a child 
of nature. They crossed a rude bridge, and 
entered a wood where they expected to find 
game; butevery winged creature seemed tohave 
abandoned it, and they were turning homeward, 
wher @#ra, who was a little in advance of them, 
beckoned, and pointed to a lark perched on a 
branch of the tree under which she stood. Harry 
elevated his gun, Lora held forwards the apron 
of her frock to catch the victim. The gun was 
discharged, and the lark fell quivering on Lora’s 
extended frock, dotting its pure surface with 
‘ drops of blood. The current of Lora’s feelings 
turned, her sympathy with the eager pursuit of 
the sportsmen was gone, she pressed the bird to 
her bosom, and when its head dropped, as shesaw 
it.was dead, she burst into tears: “* Oh, it is cruel, 
cruel sport!” she said. 

“Why, what ails you now, Lora?” asked 
Harry, “ you have seen us kill hundreds of birds, 
and cared for them no more than we.” 

“ Yes, but I never before felt one, while it was 
warm and breathing; and it was singing the mo- 
ment you shot it: and did you not see how it 
turned its poor little bright eye on me,as if to ask 
me how I could wish you to murder it.” 





“* Pshaw, Lora!” said Harry; “say shoot, and 
not murder, and you will get over your grief.” 

Both Harry and Graham laughed at a sensi- 
bility with which a boy’s belligerent nature has 
no sympathy, and Graham said, “‘ Lora, you could 
not be more grieved if one of us were shot.” 

“If one of you were shot!” she exclaimed 
indignantly, and brushing away the tears that 
were held in such contempt, “ if one of you were 
shot, I should die with grief.” 

“Not you, Lora,” rejoined Harry, “ you would 
live a merry life with the survivor.” These 
words were spoken lightly enough; but with 
what feeling were they many years after recalled! 
How mysteriously does an apparently trifling 
event, or a random sentence, sometimes shadow 
forth the future! 

The stream was unusually shallow, and the 
young men, on their return, determined to ford 
it, instead of going round by the bridge. “ Come, 
Lora, dear,” said Francis Graham, kneeling, 
“mount my shoulder, and 1 will bear you over 
dry-shod.”’ . 

Lora for the first time in her life betrayed a 
girlish feeling. She blushed, looked shy, and said 
she had rather go on Harry’s shoulder. “ That 
is right, Lora,” exclaimed Harry, “ you are the 
girl for my money.” 

“No, it is not right,” said Francis earnestly ; 
for Lora’s preference was thus early the subject 
of contest between the young friends. 

“ Very well, if Francis thinks it is not right, it 
is not,” said Lora decidedly ; “ and 1 will goover 
on my own feet and nobody’s shoulder;” and run- 
ning fleetly before them, she began crossing the 
river on the rocks over which it fell. They 
afforded a dry passage, excepting where the 
stream had worn channels through which it 
now glided. Lora ran on, fearless and reckless. 
Her companions entreated her to stop, and said 
they would assist her over the difficult passes. 

“ Thank you for nothing,” she replied, spring- 
ing like a young fawn over one of the water- 
courses. 

“ Bravo,” cried Graham. She turned, smiled, 
responded a joyous shout, and bounded on to- 
wards the second pass. This was broader, and 
the foot-hold on the farther side shelving and 
insecure. Harry and Graham threw aside their 
guns and rushed into the river. Lora made the 
leap without touching the intervening water, but 
her foot struck a sharp point in the rock, she 
stumbled and fell over the side; but as she fell, 
she caught by a projecting point. “Hold fast, 
Lora, hold fast,” screamed both the boys in the 
same breath, and at the next instant they stood 
in the stream below her, and extended their arms 
to receive her. The fall was not more than ten 
feet in height. Francis had attained a firmer 
position than Harry. Whether Lora perceived 
this, and was governed by an iastinct of prudence, 
or whether it was the instinct of preference, she 
perhaps could not herself have told; but, as in 
obedience to their directions, she let go her hold 
on the rock, and dropped. down, she gave gerself 
an impuMe towards Graham, and was received 
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in his arms.- They all soon regained the shore. 
There had been just enough of danger in the 
accident to give excitement without seriousness, 
to the feelings of all parties. Lora was used to 
rural accidents; and the scratches, rents and 
wetting were trifles in her eyes. Her young 
knights errant applauded her spirit. Harry let 
fall something of her liking Graham’s arms better 
than hisshoulders; and Francis confessed himself 
pledged to Mrs. Lee, to make good the torn and 
soiled frock with a pretty new one. 

This was to them the period of gay visions 
and romantic dreams. Life was all joy. The 
spirit of youth gave a charm to the trifling 
incidents we have related;. and subsequent 
events preserved them from oblivion. Lora 
Cameron was an orphan niece of Mrs. Lee. 
“ Orphan woes draws nature’s ready tear;”’* but 
Lora had only the name of an orphan, for her 
aunt supplied to her every thing of parental vigi- 
lance, and more than parental indulgence. It 
must be confessed that she was bred somewhat 
daintily; in spite of many a suggestion from Mrs. 
Lee’s thoughtful neighbours, that instead of fit- 
ting Lora to be a farmer’s wife, she was bringing 
her up for an idol, and nothing else. And an 
idol she was, if unmeasured love could make her 
so. But as Mrs. Lee very justly said, it was 
nobody’s fault, for nobody could help loving 
her. Lora was one of those who seem to be 


gifted with a marvellous touch, that opens the 
fountains of affection in every nature, that elicits 
harmony from the coarsest and most discordant 


instruments. That Lora, with her tender affec- 
tions, her grace and beauty, should be loved by 
her cousin Harry Lee, and his friend Graham, 
was a matter of course; but that the old and 
severe should light up as she passed them, as if 
they had been touched by an angel’s wing; that 
Madam Graham, the perpendicular Madam Gra- 
ham, fit relict, or ghost of the murdered aristo- 
cracy of the land, should caress and pet her, we 
must refer to some mysterious gift, similar to that 
of the kind fairy to the good little girl, whose 
lips dropped pearls whenever she spoke. 

Lee’s farm lost none of its attractions for Gra- 
ham, when the intellectual pursuits of collegiate 
life, the occupations of a liberal profession, and 
a familiarity with the first and gayest circles in 
the land, would seem to have created barriers 
between him and his rustic friends. The world 
had no pleasure for him, equivalent to his wel- 
come at Lee’s farm, to the cordial grasp of Har- 
ry’s hand, to Lora’s unrepressed joy, and the good 
mother’s protracted smiles. 

It was not long before-Graham felt that there 
was one circumstance in his friend’s condition, 
that far more than counterbalanced the apparent 
superiority of his; but it would be, as it seemed 
to his noble mind, crime or misery to betray this 
feeling; and through all the perilous scenes of 
youth, he maintained so gay and seemingly frank 
and careless an intercourse with Lora, that no 
one ever suspected that the affianced bride of 
his friend was the objecfef the tenderest senti- 
ment, he ever felt, or ever was destined to feel. 





Love is in its nature engrossing and selfish, and 
he who “ ruleth his spirit” in this particular, is 
certainly “ greater than he that taketh a city.” 
Harry was naturally easy and confiding in his 
temper. He loved Lora, and he believed Lora 
loved him; and she believed so too: nor till in- 
structed by events, that like the prism nicely 
separates shades, did she “learn to distinguish the 
simple and tranquil sentiment she felt for Harry, 
from that in which all modes and capacities of 
feeling unite and blend. . 

Once she involuntarily and most innocently 
betrayed to Graham the real state of her affec- 
tions. -It was the discovery of a world to him; 
but not a word, not a glance informed Lora the 
discovery was made. One treacherous look 
would have given them both oscasion for ever- 
lasting sorrow; but loyalty te Harry seemed to 
be the instinct of their natures. Lora never 
dreamed her feeling was responded. She suffered 
none of the misery that is supposed to be insepa-, 
rable from repressed love. There was no affi- 
nity for misery in her sweet and happy disposition. 
When she thought and talked of her marriage, 
which had been long appointed for her seven- 
teenth birthday, the perspective of life beyond, 
if not lit up with the bright hues of romantic love, 
was illumined with the light of conscious truth 
and fidelity—a light that shineth for ever and 
ever. 

Nearly eight years had passed since the period 
at which our story began, and our young friends 
had entered upon the strifes and duties of man- 
hood. Their characters had retained their origi- 
nal cast. The texture of the wood does not 
change, though the surface may be polished or 
marred by effort or accident; an obvious truth 
which Crabbe has somewhere poetically ex- 
pressed. Fortune had shown her two faces to 
the friends. Graham had entered on the rich 
harvest that had been accumulating for the law- 
yer; and Harry into possession of a farm, heavily 
encumbered with debts; debts contracted by his 
father in the service of his country. This father, 
just at the close of the war, and when his honours 
were thick upon him, had met the death of the 
patriot soldier, and had left no inheritance to his 
son, but the glorious memory of his devotion to 
his country. 

During the war of the revolution, debts were 
heedlessly contracted, and payment suspended, 
with political independence: a sort of Mille- 
nium seemed to have been expected, wher the 
debtor and the creditor should lie down toge- 
ther. But peace came, and the sordid passions 
of men revived. At the moment that reward and 
enjoyment were expected, a grievous portion of 
the cost of the struggle was to be paid. The 
shrill fife and spirit stirring drum no longer gave 
the impulse to deeds cf high emprise; and diffi- 
cult efforts and protracted self denial were ne- 
cessary. 

From various causes the pressure was most se- 
verely felt in Massachusetts; and complaints of 
excessive taxes, of the vexatious forms of law, 
and of various grievances, real and fancied, per- 
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vaded the state. The discontents finally broke 
out in 1786—7, in the insurrection commonly 
called Shay’s war. Many of the virtuous yeo- 
manry were found in the ranks of rebellion. 
The ruinous state of Lee’s affairs cast him natu- 
rally among the disaffected. Graham as natu- 
rally became a zealous and effective leader of 
the government party. Harry’s love of peace, 
his integrity, and, more than all, his love for 
Graham, prevented him at first from taking part 
with the rebels; but unfortunately, Graham’s 
activity and importance suspended their inter- 
course, and in the mean time Lee was exposed 
to the constant influence of the insurgent leaders, 
and to the goadings of pecuniary embarr ts 
While it was possible he had forborne to com- 
municate his perplexities even to his mother; 
but this manly reserve was no longer practica- 
ble: An execution was about to be levied on his 
farm, and he was menaced with imprisonment, 
#anless an accommodation could be effected with 

one Seth Warner, his principal creditor. It was 
early in the month of February that he returned 
home, after having been absent all day. His 
mother was alone. She looked towards him with 
an expression of anxious inquiry. He sat down 
by the fire without speaking. His mother first 
broke the ominous silence. “ My poor boy, you 
have not succeeded ?” 

* No mother.” 

“ Did you apply to Francis Graham ?” 

* No, mother.” 

“ Oh Harry, he is a friend for a wet day!” 

“ He was, mother. But now he thinks of no- 





thing but hunting down the poor fellows who are , 


struggling for their rights. He led the party 
that took Wily’s son; and they say the poor lad 
will be hung for his father’s sake. No, mother, 
there is neither mercy nor justice, and certainly 
not forbearance to be hoped from any of the 
court party*.” 

“ Well, my son, the will of the Lord be done.” 

“ But is it the will of the Lord, mother? Is it 
his will that one man should have his table spread 
with all the dainties of the land, while another 
man starves? That the: children of those who 
sacrificed their property and their lives for the 
independence of their country, should be reduced 
to slavish dependence on hard hearted creditors. 
Did not my father fight for his home; was it not 
his watchword through seven years of hardship, 
in battle and in death; and are we now to be 
driven from it without resistance ?” 

Never before had Harry Lee made so formal 
and so complicated a speech; and it was with 
difficulty that his mother threaded her way to the 
result, which she expressed in a low and appre- 
hensive voice. “ Harry, you have been listening 

’ to Shay’s men: you surely don’t think of joining 
them?” Harry made no reply. “ Let alone the 
right and wrong of the matter, it would be mad- 


ness now, when general Lincoln is carrying all_ 


before him; the lower counties are quiet; the 


* This was the name by which the insurgents designated 
the government party, the supporters of the courts of law. 





insurgents are routed at Petersham; and they 
will scatter like scared geese in Berkshire, the 
moment the general sets foot in the country.” 

“ Mother,” replied -Harry, with that decision 
with which men usually put down feminine opi- 
nions, touching subjects beyond their province, 
“ mother, you know nothing about the matter. 
Forces are expected from Vermont. All the 
lower part of the county is rising, and Hamlin is 
coming in from the West; and there is every 
reason to hope the court party will be put 
down.” 

“ Oh, Harry, I can’t bear to hear you talk so 
—as if you were one of them; are they not all 
proclaimed rebels ?” 

“ So was my father, and he changed the name 
to patriot; but take comfort, mother, we can’t 
be worse off. Where is Lora?” 

“ At Madam Graham’s. Poor Lora, she is 
made so much of there, that I often wonder she 
is so contented at home ; but bless her, she is just 
like the sun, shining as pleasantly into the deep- 
est valley, as onthe highest hill.” 

The sound of sleigh befls interrupted the mo- 
ther and the son, and an instant after Lora en- 
tered. Graham from the sleigh called to Lee, 
“ What in the world, Hal, have you been about? 
1 sent for you this morning to join us in our sortie 
on Hubbard.” Lee’s countenance fell at the 
mention of Hubbard’s name; but his back was 
to the light, and Graham, without suspecting the 
train of his emotions, proceeded. “ We had a 
detachment of thirty-seven infantry and seven 
gentlemen. It would have done your soul good, 
to have seen the panic of the scoundrels when 
we approached them—two hundred of them drawn 
up in battle array; but our very horses had more 
soldiership in them than the blackguards. Their 
sentries fired on us once, but we pressed on in 
front of their line. The poor devils staggered 
with fear. We commanded them to lay down 
their arms, and they laid them down. The ass 
knoweth his owner.” 

“ And the ox his master’s crib,” replied Lee; 
“ but when the crib is empty, and the poor beast 
overworked, he may well refuse any longer to 
tread out the corn.” 

“ Why, Hal, my dear fellow, what do you 
mean? not to take the part of these beggarly 
rascals ?” : 

“If they are beggars, Graham, it would be 
well to remember what has made them so, and 
well to ask yourself, which deserves the name of 
rascal, the oppressed or the oppressor.” 

“My good friend, you are possessed; but I 
have dropped an angel at your door, that will 
drive the foul fiend away; so good night to you. 
Good night, Lora, God bless you.” 

Lora perceived that a deep gloom had settled 
on Harry. In vain she related the little occur- 
rences of the day: she called forth no questions, 
awakened no sympathy. 

“Harry,” she said, “do you know Madam 
Graham has promised us a ball on the twenty- 
seventh, if General Lincoln and his staff are 
here?” Harry gave no intimation that he heard 
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her. ‘ Now, cousin,” she continued, “ if you are 
deaf, I will make you hear; do you know the 
twenty-seventh is my birth-day ?” 

“ Yes,” he replied mournfully. He raised his 
eyes and Lora saw they were suffused with tears. 
“ Yes, Lora, I was thinking of that; then you 
will be seventeen. Oh how bright that period 
has been in prospect ; but, Lora, when our pa- 
rents named it for our marriage, little did they 
think how dark it would be in reality.” 

“My dear cousin,” replied Lora (it was sin- 
gular, but Lora always called Harry cousin 
when their marriage was alluded to), “‘ my dear 
cousin, you are very deep in the blues to-night. 
Aunt Lee, what has crossed Harry’s path ?” 

“ My child, Harry has his own trouble; but 
any burden is the lighter for being shared: and 
my advice to you, children, is, that you be mar- 
ried on the twenty-seventh, in spite of the hard 
times. It is bad luck to put off a marriage.” 

Harry looked earnestly at Lora. Had she 
freely assented, it might have changed the face 
of their whole lives; but she shook her head and 
said, “* No, aunt, not on the twenty-seventh; you 
know I am engaged to Madam Graham; and 
beside Mr. Harry does not open his lips to ask me.” 

“7 dare not, Lora—I did for an instant hope— 
but heaven only knows where I shall be on the 
twenty-seventh.” 

For several days subsequent, Harry’s melan- 
choly and restlessness increased. He was fre- 
quently absent without assigning any reason. 
His mother had her secret anxieties, but she did 
not communicate them to Lora. 

Late in the evening of the twenty-fifth, Harry 
returned home, after having been absent all day. 
He stole into his mother’s little bed-room, where 
she was sitting alone. “ Ah, my son, I am glad 
tosee you,” she said; “ Francis Graham has been 
waiting here all the evening for you.” 

“Tt is very easy waiting with Lora.” 

* So it is, Harry—and Lora has been so gay. 
She is full of some good news Francis has brought; 
she would not tell it till you came home; I sup- 
pose it is about the ball at Madam Graham’s—— 
but, Harry, you are not going to bed without 
letting them know that you have come home ?” 

At that moment, Graham and Lora’s voices 
rose to a high pitch, broken with laughter. 
There is nothing more grating, more discordant, 
nothing that sounds more heartless than laughter 
to one who is deep in despondency. Harry’s 
brow contracted. “I am in no humour to hear 
of balls to-night, mother,” he said; “ I will not 
interrupt them; say nothing of my having re- 
turned.” He retired to his pillow, to him the 
nurse of bitter cares. The sound of that merry 
peal of laughter was still tingling in his ear when 
his niother came into his apartment. “If you 
are asleep, Harry,” she said, I must wake you; 
for Mr. Graham has left this letter for you; and 
I am sure from his being in such spirits, and 
wanting te see you so much, there is something 
in it to make you sleep the quieter.” 

“ No, mother, that can’t be, but leave me the 
candle, and I will read it.” 

c 





The note was as follows: 

“Dear Hal:—As Tom Grovet, Eli Parsons, 
and Daniel Shay, (a worthy triumvirate !) have 
as yet failed in their efforts to abolish the courts 
—the purgatories of such poor devils; to disband 
the armies of lawyers that infest the land; and 
dispense with those awkward visitors, deputy 
sheriffs, we must find some method of appeasitig 
that monster the law; therefore I, Princis Gra- 
ham, barrister (thy friend, neverthiless, i 
summon thee to my office in the name of 
Warner, who has there deposited certain evi- 
dences of debt due from the proprietor of Lee’s 
farm to said Seth. Given under my hand, and 
Lora’s seal, this twenty-fifth of February.” 

* And has it come to this!” exclaimed Harry. 
*“ Does he make sport of my misery! Hamlin is 
right; the court party treat us as if we were of a 
different clay from themselves. Is not Hamlin 
right in the rest?” This rest included intima- 
tions which Hamlin had thrown out (for the pur- 
pose of multiplying Lee’s motives to join the 
rebels), that Graham had artfully won Lora’s 
affections. He had at first indignantly repelled 
the insinuation; but now dark clouds gathered 
over his honest mind, and shadows took substan- 
tial forms. 

Long before the day dawned he had risen 
from his bed, and prepared to leave his home to 
embark in the rebel cause. As he was passing 
the door of Lora’s room, he was arrested by a 
feeling that he was separating himself from her 
for ever. Impelled by an intense desire to see 
her face once more, he opened her door. The 
light shot athwart her, but she was in too deep a 
sleep to be awakened. He approached the bed. 
A glow, as of freshly excited feeling was on her 
cheek ; a smile played over her lips. He stooped 
once—for the last time—to press his lips to her 
cheek. She murmured “ Francis.” He started, 
dashed the tears from his eyes, and retreated from 
the room. 


When Mrs. Lee rose in the morning she found x 
the following note from her son: 


“ My dear mother :—Graham’s letter was the 
last drop in my bitter cup. I could not endure 
insult from one who was my friend; and though 
he is so no longer, he should have been the last 
person to put the law in course against me. Mo- 
ther, I believe the step I am taking is right in the 
sight of Heaven and of honest men. I believe so: 
but if I am wrong, you will not withhold your 
blessing. 

“ Whatever betides me, you have a home on 
the farm ; and he who has been false to me, may 
be true to Lora.” 

“Oh cruel, cruel mistake!” exclaimed Lora, 
as soon as her eye, dimmed with tears, had 
glanced over the note; ‘* Francis’s letter was all 
banter. He has settled the whole concern with 
Seth Warner, assumed the debt himself, and last 
night he brought Harry’s notes and mortgages 
and every thing here, and after waiting for him 
till midnight, he threw them into the fire. False 
to him! there never, never was a truer friend 
than Francis Graham!” 
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Mrs. Lee and Lora were both sure that if they 
could rectify Harry’s impressions, before he was 
discovered with the insurgents, all would yet be 
well. But whither he had gone, or how to com- 
municate with him, they knew not. It naturally 
occurred to both, that Graham would be the best 
counsellor and aid ; and Lora went immediately, 
through a deep and newly fallen snow, to the 
village. When she arrived at Madam Graham’s, 
she found that Francis was absent: to await him, 
with what patience she might, was the only re- 
source. Shé€ dispatched an explanatory note to 
her aunt. The day was fraught with small, as 
well as great misfortunes to Lora. 

Madam Graham’s household were preparing for 
the reception of Governor Lincoln, and Lora was 
called on to give certain little embellishing touches 
too delicate for servile hands. But every thing 
went wrong with Lora. She threw salt, instead 
of sugar, into the cranberries ; curdled the liquid 
custards; scorched, and spoiled ifretrievably, a 
Mechlin lace of Madam Graham’s; and finally 
dropped a dish containing a rich trifle, com- 
pounded by the old lady herself, on the centre of 
the best carpet: and bursting into tears, she left 
the ruin to tell its own story, and retreated to an 
apartment at the extremity of the house. 

There she seated herself at the window, and 
waited and watched, hour after hour, till, just at 
the close of day, she heard the well known ring 
of Graham’s sleigh bells. His fleet steeds rapidly 
approached. Lora’s heart throbbed with joy. 
His presence, she thought, insured safety, and 
restored happiness to Harry. She threw up the 
window and waved her handkerchief. He gal- 
lantly doffed his cap in return. At that instant 
a loud shout from many voices was heard; and 
Lora perceived a troop of horse sweeping into 
the village in a direction opposite to that from 
which Graham had approached. Each horse 
was decked with a branch of evergreen, the well 
known insignia of the Shaysites. They madea 
dash towards Graham’s sleigh. He attempted to 
force his spirited horses through their ranks, but 


it was impegsible ; they closed around him; and, , 


after a moment of breathless suspense, Lora saw 
his sleigh turned and driven away, well guarded. 
The cry of “ Hurra for Hamlin!” now rung 
through the street. The troop was broken into 
small parties, and dispersed to every house in the 
village. All the men at home belonging to the 
government party, or, as they were termed in 
the descriptive phrase of their opponents, the 
* ruffled shirts,” were made prisoners. 

The depredations committed on that day, the 
brave resistance of a few Amazonian dames, and 
the ludicrous panic of others, are still the burden 
of many an old wife’s tale. But we dare not now 
ask grace for these particulars. 

Our heroine was thrown, by Graham’s capture, 
upon her own unassisted energy. Her first 
object was to ascertain where the insurgents were 
to rendezvous, and what was to be their next 
movement. In spite of Madam Graham’s en- 
treaties, she lingered in the apartments where 





tive, and she soon learned cnough to shape her 
own projects. Hamlin had made his incursion 
with a small detachment. The main body of the 
insurgents had marched to Sheffield on the west 
side of the mountain. There they expected to 
meet reinforcements that would enable them to 
resist Colonel Ashly, who was at the head of a 
considerable body of Militia. 

Lora’s resolution was at once taken. She 
decided to go, herself, to Sheffield. <A ride of 
fourteen miles, alone, in mid-winter, and over a 
road thronged with armed rebels, was a bold en- 
terprize; but nothing seemed to Lora impossible, 
except to suffer her deluded cousin to be involved 
in ruin which she might avert. Without consult- 
img Madam Graham, who, she well knew, would 
put her veto on the proceeding, she ordered a 
servant boy to saddle Jenny Gray, a high mettied 
riding horse of Graham’s. The boy replied, that 
Peter Parker, one of Shay’s men, had just stolen 
Jenny Gray from the stable, and was trying to 
mount her. Peter Parker, the pedlar!”’ exclaim- 
ed Lora; “he dare not—he shall not.” She 
knew Peter, an itinerant vendor of brooms, 
wooden bowls, primers, and notions ; and that he 
should presume to mount the patrician palfrey 
was incredible to Lora. She threw on her cloak, 
hood, muff, and tippet, and, arming herself with 
a riding whip, proceeded with characteristic im- 
petuosity to the yard. Jenny was saddled, she had 
quietly permitted Peter to perform the office of 
groom, which fitted him,as she seemed instinctive- 
ly to know ; but when he attempted to mount her, 
she became restive, and Peter patted and coaxed 
in vain. Lora assumed a commanding attitude ; 
and in a manner that would have become queen 
Bess, and was quite striking in a little person 
scarce five feet high, she ordered Peter to give 
her the reins. But Peter, whose bold aspirations 
at this moment rose to at least a twitch at the 
reins of government, was not in the humour to 
resign the reins of Jenny; and ashamed of the 
dastardly figure he was making in female eyes, 
he summoned all the spirit within him, and jerked 
himself astride the saddle. The spirited little 
animal, all unused to so ungainly and ill fitting a 
burden, reared and plunged. Lora snapped her 
whip. ‘“ Throw him, Jenny, throw him!” she 
cried. Peter dropped the reins and clung to the 
mane. Jenny 


“ Chauffed and foamed with courage fierce and stern, 
And to be eased of that base burden still did yearn." 


And eased she soon was. The poor pedlar 
made a somerset over her head, and was laid 
sprawling on the ground. 

The next moment, obedient to the well known 
voice of her whom she had often proudiy borne 
beside her master, she stood gently while Lora 
sprang into the saddle; and before the pedlar 
was on his feet again, Lora and Jenny, for Jenny 
seemed well to comprehend her part in the strife, 
had fairly distanced him. 

The insurgents, excepting a few who had dis- 
creetly loitered in the hope of avoiding the ex- 


the depredators were most busy and communica- | pected combat, were far in the advance of Lora; 
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and she rode on, unmolested, till she was descend- 
ing the last declivity of the Monument mountain. 
She then heard the trampling of horsemen whose 
persons were concealed from her by a turn in 
the road. She slackened Jenny’s pace, and 
listened. The men’s spirits were excited by 
their success and refection at the village, and 
their talk was loud and vaunting. Lora’s heart 
sunk within her; but she was soon reassured, by 
recognising among them a familiar voice; and, 
taking a bold and wise resolution, she spurred on 
Jenny Gray, and rode into the midst of the troop. 
* A recruit! a recruit!” shouted themen. “ Mr. 
Adams,” said Lora in a voice that sounded like 
the sweet note of a bird rising in the tempest, “ I 
pray your kindness for the child of an old neigh- 
bour—your protection as far as Sheffield.” 

“ Lora Cameron!” exclaimed the man whom 
she had addressed; “ you here, and going to 
Sheffield to-night! What, under the canopy, does 
this mean ?” 

* Mean!” cried one of his companions, “‘ why 
that she is tugging after her sweetheart. I’ve seen 
her on that beast of Graham’s before, prancing 
proudly by his side.” 

“ Yes, yes, my dainty Miss,” said another, “ I 
heard Captain Hamlin tell Harry Lee, that every 
body had seen how the rich squire was luring you 
away from him, though he was blind to it.” 

“They are false hearted men that say so,” 
retorted Lora, her voice trembling, but not with 
fear: ‘*my hand and heart are plighted to my 
cousin Harry Lee; and it is for his sake alone, 
that I have ventured forth to-night—and will go 
on too, in spite of men who have no breeding on 
their tongues, nor kindness in their hearts.” 

** Oh hush, hush, Miss Lora, we are not so bad 
as that; and if you do indeed love Harry Lee, 
and hate the ‘ ruffled shirts,’ we'll be your body 
guard.” 

*T am true to my cousin, so help me heaven 
and all good men.” 

Lora’s earnestness and courage, aided it may 
be by her surpassing beauty, softened her rude 
companions. Adams assured her of his protec- 
tion ; the rest took a conciliatory tone; and dur- 
ing the remainder of the ride to the farm house, 
the place of general rendeZvous, they treated her 
with as much consideration as if they had been 
her appointed guard. 

The house, at which they alighted, was already 
thronged ; and, when they entered it, Lora looked 
eagerly around, in the hope of seeing Harry; 
but he was not there. A female figure muffled 
in furs, had attracted every eye. In the eager- 
ness of her search, she had thrown back her hood. 
A suppressed murmur:of wonder and admiration 
ran through the room; Lora did not hear it: but 
a voice, exclaiming “Good heaven! Lora Ca- 
meron!” thrilled through her heart. It was 
Graham—Lora’s eye met his. She burst into 
tears, pulled her hood over her face, and followed 
Adams, who was conducting her to the women; 
apartment. She heard Graham’s voice in lou 
altercation with the men; but could only guess 
at the purport of what passed between them. 





She had entreated to be permitted to speak 
with Hamlin. He soon came; and, in reply to 
her inquiries, assured her that Lee had not yet 
arrived, and probably would not till morning, 
when he was expected at the head of the _Egre- 
mont men. ~~ 

All night poor Lora was possessediwith gloomy 
thoughts and forebodings. The next day would 
be the twenty-seventh, her seventeenth birth= 
day—the period on which Harry’s brightest hopes 
had been fixed. She recollected his despondent 
look and tone when he said, “ I know not where 
I shall be on the twenty-seventh.” The words 
seemed now an evil prophecy. 

Morning came; but not to dispel her fears. 
Information had been received by the insurgents, 
that Colonel Ashly, a popular leader through the 
revolutionary war, and well known to be a de- 
termined soldier, was rapidly approaching, at the 
head of a considerable force. Ashly’s name was 
reverenced by many of the insurgents, and a 
terror to others. These counselled a retreat; 
while Hamlin, who had been one of the excepted 
in the general amnesty offered the insurgents, 
earnestly contended that this was the favourable 
moment for an engagement. His influence un- 
happily prevailed, and he marshalled his men for 
action. The position he had chosen was within 
sight of the farm house, and about a hundred 
yards distant from it. Lora’s heart was throb- 
bing with conflicting fears and hopes. She knew 
Ashly was near, and she hoped the conflict would 
be over, before Harry Lee arrived. “ I care but 
for that,” she thought, as she advanced to the 
window to give one glance at the array for the 
battle, but that glance banished her cousin from 
her mind. The prisoners were placed in front of 
the insurgents, and formed a sort of breastwork 
for them. Lora saw only Francis Graham; 
every other object vanished from her sight. He 
stood erect and firm, a brave shield for his cow- 
ardly foes. 

This arrangement, so long remembered with 
sorrow and remorse, had been counselled by 
Hamlin. At first, it was received bythe insur- 
gents with almost unanimous dissent: but Hamlin 
urged that this position of their prisoners would 
at once disarm the enemy, or at least abate their 
ardour; and that an easy and bloodless, and at 
that crisis all important victory might be gained. 
But, if life must be sacrificed, why should it not 
be their enemies, he asked, instead of theirs. 

Poor Lora’s head reeled; but she stood still, 
gazing as if she were transfixed on the spot. She 
saw the militia approaching. The insurgents 
had already opened a scattering fire; when a 
loud shout was heard and responded: and from 
the road in rear of the farm house, advanced the 
Egremont men, led by Harry Lee. In another 
instant they were before the house; and Lora 
stood beside Lee, her hands clasped and wringing 
in agony. “ Ob, Harry,” she cried, “ they have 
placed their prisoners in front! Francis is there! 
—hasten—save him—Oh God help us!” 

Wecan only guess at the emotions that swelled 
in Harry’s generous bosom. Those that were 
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near him afterwards said, that he became instant- 
ly pale as marble—that for a moment he seemed 
bewildered—that he averted his head, and dashed 
the tears from his eyes. Certain it is, that with- 
out replying a word to Lora, he directed one of 
his ions to take the command of the men, 
and his horse onward to the head of the 
insurgents—that seeing it was then too late to 
interpose in order to change the position of the 
prisoners, he leaped from his horse, and rushed 
forward directly in front of Graham. 

Colonel Ashly advanced rapidly, with exact 
military order; and it was not till the instant that 
he was about to give the command to fire, that 
he perceived the barbarous arrangement which 
the insurgents had made. “ Often,” the kind 
hearted old man afterwards said, “ often had he 
been on the field of battle and death, but never 
before had he trembled. Many among the in- 
surgents were his neighbours, his own folks ; and 
it, was an ugly job to fight againgt them: but 
when he saw the prisoners set up for a mark for 
their own friends to fire upon, and above all, 
when he saw young Graham, the gallant boy, the 
life blood of their cause, his heart died away 
within him.” But the stern duty of the veteran 
soldier ‘prevailed over the feelings of the man; 
and he gave that order, still remembered by some, 
’ in whose ears it then tingled, “ Pour in your fire, 
boys, and, God have mercy on their souls!” 
It was at this instant, that Lee had thrown him- 
self before Graham. The fatal order was obeyed. 
Graham’s life was preserved—his friend was the 
victim. 

This was the last and severest contest that 
occurred during the insurrection; but, after a 
short space, the rebels gave way, and dispersed 
im every direction; and while the Militia pursued 
the fugitives, and removed the dead and wounded, 
one little group remained stationary. Harry Lee 
was stretched on the ground, and supported in 
Graham’s arms; his head resting on Lora’s 
bosom. 

The mistakes that had led to this fatal issue 
were all explained. He placed Lora’s hand in 
Graham’s, pressed them both to his bosom, faintly 
articulated, “ Remember my mother,” and ex- 
pired. 


HOURS OF STUDY. 


“ On morning wings how active springs the mind, 
That leaves the load of yesterday behind.”’ 


Ir has been usual with many persons of a lite- 
rary turn of mind, to devote the evening, and 
oftentimes a large portion of the night, to study. 
The reason is obvious; they are not so liable to 
meet with interruption as in the day. It is, 
however, very injurious to the health, which re- 
quires the regular refreshment of sleep; neither, 
unless they lead abstemious lives, are their ideas 
likely to be so clear as in the morning. 
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Dr. Jennings, the author of the Jewish Anti- 
quities, of a Treatise on Medals, (which was 
printed by the famous Baskerville,) and other 
writings, was, as I have been well informed, ac- 
customed to rise at five every morning in summer, 
and at four in winter, thereby devoting several 
quiet hours to his studies, at a time when no one 
could be expected to intrude on his privacy. 

His family being used to his plan, he gave no 
additional trouble to the sérvant; who, every 
night, prepared the fire-place for the winter- 
morning. As he kept a lamp burning, he lighted 
his fire himself as soon as he rose. 

By this regular system, he saw his friends with 
ease; put no one to inconvenience; and pre- 
served health to a good old age, im peace and 
tranquillity. 

As his circumstances permitted the expense, 
he generally made a rural tour once in the sum- 
mer; this had beneficial effects also, and tended 
to recruit the exhausted spirits; all studious per- 
sons would do well to adept such measures, with — 
occasional relaxation, to prevent the wearied 
frame from sinking under the pressure of conti- 
nual exertion, which must, otherwise, inevitably 
happen. Weither is ita good method to attempt 
to sustain nature under such exertions, by hay- 
ing recourse to fermented, or spiritous liquors ; 
as 1 remember was the case of Dr. Gilbert 
Stuart, the historian, who wore out his frame, by 
that bad habit at the age of forty-four. 

The morning is the proper time for mental 
efforts, when the faculties are clear and undis- 
turbed by the bustle of the day. After the allot- 
ted hours are passed over, we are then ready to 
enter on the necessary affairs of life; and not 
being fatigued from want of our natural rest, 
cannot be mistaken, when we appear, for walk- 
ing images, as the poet humourously describes 
such a person to be :— 


** So stiff, so mute, some statue you would swear, 
Stepped from its pedestal to take the air.’’ 


It has been said, that “life is not merely to live, 
but to be well,” I would therefore advise all per- 
sons, writers or readers, to refrain from neglect- 
ing their bealth in this particular; it is not always 
easily restored, and, én all events, let it be re- 
membered, that prevention is far better than 
remedy. Lastly, I would recommend to all lite- 
rary persons to mix frequently in society; it will 
soften the manners, meliorate the ideas, discou- 
rage the growth of peculiarities, and that pro- 
pensity to affectation and pedantry, which too 
much seclusion is apt to produce. 

An attention to these friendly hints may pre- 
vent many from regretting the loss of time, when 
gone by, and past recal. 


Oh! would indulgent heaven restore, 
The years which I shall see no more. 


This vain wish will never be uttered by those 
who take vare of their health, and make a pru- 
dént use of their allotted term, by devoting it, 
wisely, to beneficial purposes ; making it thereby 
a blessing to themselves and to others. 





A BALLAD-—TIME. 

















For the Lady’s Book. 
A BALLAD. ’ 





Oh bear me lady o’er the stream ! 
My anxious love will chide ; 

For I have many a weary mile 
Before the night to ride. 


Rough rolls the wave, my boat is frail, 
The rushing winds are high, 

And swiftly seud the thick dark clouds 
Across the troubled sky. 


A bolder hand than mine must guide 
My bark o'er such a tide ; 

Then warrior rest—to-morrow I 
Will bear thee to thy bride. 


Let the bleak blast roar as it may— 
The raging torrent rave— 

If frail thy bark, my gallant steed 

Must dare the angry wave. 


The priest beside the altar stands, 
The wedding guests are met, 

My Ada’s pale and trembling cheeks 
With anxious tears are wet. 


Then come—thy task the boat to row— 
Be mine the helm to guide— 

Thy charger’s free and lightsome foot. 
Pe:chance may stem the tide. 


Loud roar’d the winds, the lightning flash’d, 
The pattering rain fell fast, 

But safely o'er the rapid stream 

The little bark has past. 





Thanks lady, thanks, the warrior said, 
Wilt come my bride to see ? 

Quick, mount, my steed is strong and fieet— 
Dost fear to ride with me ? 


Thou wilt not—then farewell, kind maid, 
I may not—must not wait; 

Love calis—night's shadows gather round 
Already I’m too late. 


The lady smil’d a ghastly smile— 

** So soon then must we part ?”” 
She pluck'd a dagger from her zone, 
And plung’d it in his heart. 


And know’st thou not this hand, she cried, 
Thie hand, oft clasp’d in thine, 

Didst think revenge could cease to burn 
Within a breast like mine. 


No hated rival e’er shall press 
Those lips t oft have prest ; 

No scornful dame shall find repose 
Upon that faithless breast. 


Too late the dying Edmund knew 
The face he once thought fair ; 

He breathed one sigh to Ada lost. 
To heaven one ardent prayer. 


And thou forgive, too cruel maid, 
Thy many wrongs, he cried ; 

Then on the damp and pebbly shore 
He laid him down. and died. 


And now the rash, revengeful maid, 
Is wild and frantic grown ; 

The steel she dyed in Edmund's blood, 
Streams purple with her own. 


From yonder tower, who gazes forth ~ 
With anxious, tearful eye? 
Heediess of every bitter blast 
That rudely rushes by. } 





» Soon shall I see those eyes again, 





’Tis Ada, who has waited long, 
In sadness and in fear; 

Who watches on the turret’s top 
Her Edmund's horn to hear. 










Why tarries he, the much loved one— 
Why linger thus his feet ? Ape 
Long past the promised hour when we 
The wedding guests should meet. 







But hark. along the howling storm » 
The sound of hoofs is borne: 

Quick, warder—let the drawbridge fall 
And biow your joyful horn. 







He comes—I see his gallant grey— 
How swiftly love can ride ; 

My tongue can nought but welcome speak, 
My tongue that fain would chide. 








Where love and valour shine ; 
Soon shall these fond and longing arms 
That noble form entwine. 










Swift flies the steed, the long lank grass 
Scare bends beneath his tread ; u 
But he, whose hand once held the rein, 
Now slumbers with the dead. 











Right onward speeds the foaming barb, 
As lightning’s flashes fleet, 

Till struggling in the pangs of death, ad 
He falls at Ada's feet. 








She saw—she knew—in one wild shriek 
Exhales her dying breath— 

Then, like a stricken dove, she fell, 

. Pierced by the dart of Death. 









MORAL. 








Now warning take. ye faithful swains, 
Who wish to cross a stream, 

And never trust a ferry-boat, 
When you can go by steam. 







And ye, ye love-sick maidens, who 

On turrets play the scout; * 
Take heed, lest ye should giddy grow, 

And tumble headlong ow. L. 








[EEE 
TIME. 









DaRK-DEALING power around thy way 
The wrecks of human grandeur lay j=" 
Oblivion’s waters cold and black, 
Roll onward in thy gloomy track, 
And darkly hide from mortal ken 
The traces where thy curse hath been. 










The proudest things that earth has known, 
The gorgeous splendour of a throne, 

The crest and kingly diadem— 

The peerless arm hath scatter’d them ; , 
And power that shook the world with dread, 
Lies crush’d beneath thy mighty tread. 








Successive years around thee flow, 

Yet leave no traces on thy brow, 
Revealing and destroying all, 

As firmly now, thy footsteps fall, 

As wken at first thy course was given, 
And thy dread limits mark’d by heaven. 








Mysterious power! stil] deep and strong 
Thy tide of years shall roll along ; 

The sun shall leave his home on high ; 
The moon and stars of heaven shall die; 
But thou shalt be the last to fall, 

The conqueror and the end of all. 











FEMALE SOCIETY—FASHION. 
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FEMALE SOCIETY. 


——I would call thee somewhat higher still, 
But when our hearts search heaven for appellation, 
_echo back the sovereign name of woman ! 
woman, therefore! O thou loveliest woman ! 


Tue advantages of female society are nume- 
rous, and .:xtend themselves over almost every 
custom and every action of social life. It is the 
social intercourse with women, that men are in- 
debted for every effort they make to please and 
be agreeable ; and it is to the ambition of pleas- 
ing they owe all their elegance of manners, as 
well as the neatness and ornaments of dress. It 
is to the same cause, also, that they frequently 
owe their sobriety and temperance, and, conse- 
quently, their health; for to drunkenness and 
irregularity, nothing is so effectual a check as 
the company of modest woman; insomuch that 
it is seldom we find a rman so lost t6 shame as to 
get drunk when he is in or to go into their com- 
pany. Tothem we are not less frequently in- 
debted for the calming of violent disputes, and 
* preventing of quarrels, which, with every other 
species of rudeness, are happily reckoned so in- 
decent in their presence, that we often postpone 
them till another opportunity; and in the inte- 
rim, reason resumes the rein which passion had 
usurped. But this is not all; many disputes and 
quarrels, already begun, have been amicably 
settled by the interposition of their good offices, 


or, at least, the fatal effects of them prevented 


by their tears and mediation. Fond of the softer 
scenes of peace, they have often had the address 
to prevent, by their arguments and intercession, 
the dire effects of war ; and, afraid of losing their 
husbands and relations, they have sometimes 
rushed between two hostile armies ready to en- 
gage, and turned the horrid scenes of destruction 
into those of friendship and festivity. 

In our sex, there is a kind of constitutional or 
masculine pride, which hinders us from yield- 
ing, in points of knowledge or of honour, to each 
other. Though this may be designated by na- 
ture for several useful purposes, yet it is often 
the source also of a variety of evils, the most 
dangerous to the peace of society; but we lay it 
entirely aside in our connexion with women, 
and with pleasure submit to such dictates and 
behaviour from their sex, as from our own would 
call up every irascible particle of our blood, and 
inflame every ungovernable passion. This ac- 
customed submission gives a new and less impe- 
rious turn to our ideas, teaches us to obey where 
we were used to command, and to reason where 
we used to be in a passion; to consider as only 
go d breeding and complaisance, that which be- 
fore we looked upon as the most abject and un- 
becoming meanness; and thus the stern severity 
of the male is softened and rendered mild by the 
gentleness peculiar to the female nature. Hence 
we may rest assured, that it is the conversation of 
virtuous and sensible woman only, that can pro- 
perly fit us for society ; and that, by abating the 
ferocity of our more irascible passions, can lead 





us on in that gentlepess of deportment, distin- 
guished by the name of humanity. The tender- 
ness_we have for them, softéns the ruggedness of 
our nature; and the virtues we assume in order 
to make a better figure in their eyes, Sometimes 
become so habitual to us that we never after- 
wards lay them aside. 


EEE 
FASHION. 


Ir is fashionable to complain of fashion. There 
are some people who makea point of getting quar- 
relsome upon every change and circumstance in 
the fashions of modern days. They are perpetu- 
ally pointing back to the times of old, as if the umi®” 
stable elements of fashion in the days of their 
grandmothers were never agitated and changed 
and dissolved. They ask us to imitate our ances- 
tors—and in what? in the powdered wig, the deer- 
skin breeches, and the tail-like queue, which ac- 
cording to the sage opinions of Lord Monboddo, 
completely assimilated the human figure to the 
Monkey and Ourang-Outang? Would they have 
our fair ones—the ‘ bright particular stars’ of the 
horizon of beauty, lay aside the light drapery 
which now floats around their exquisite forms, like 
the foldings of a sun-set cloud around a beautiful 
spirit of evening, anddon the uncouth garb of their 
grandmothers? Only think of the hoop—the hoop- 
ed petticoat! The good saints preserve us from 
anything of the like. We would as soon see a lady 
in the indescribable garb of a Block Island fisher- 
man. Seriously, there is a great deal said tono 
purpose in regard to the dressing-gear of the la- 
dies. It is moreover ungentlemanly as well as en- 
tirely useless. What if the ladies through the 
medium of their magazines and albums, should 
undertake to criticise and condemn the habili- 
ments of the “ lords of. creation?” There would 
be a universal outcry against such unparalleled 
presumption. It would not be tolerated. But our 
gentlemanly writers consider themselves perfect- 
ly competent to judge of the fitness or unfitness 
of any new fashion which finds its way among 
the ladies. Do they wear a huge bonnet—the sail- 
like Navarino for instance, hanging over their fea- 
tures like a cloud over the White Mountains, or 
sport a pair of sleeves at their sides larger than 
those of the old friars of Melrose, who carried off 
in theirs provisions and ale for a month’s consump- 
tion, there is no bounds to the cavillings of the 
gentleman critics. Then too, there is the corset, 
the everlasting corset, and nothing but the cor- 
set—a perpetual theme for the ill-natured, a 
standing subject for the first essay of a young phy- 
sician. We protest against these unpardonable 
liberties. Let the ladies dress as they please. Ifa 
gentleman strangle himself with his cravat, or if 
his ears suffer from the edge of his starched 
dickey, no body seems to take cognizance of the 
matter. So, if the corset of a lady prove as,fatal to 
her as did the poisoned girdle to Moore’s Alethe, 
let us not interfere in such a delicate affair. For 
ourselves, should the corset be bound tighter and 
tighter, even to the employing of steam-power in 
the screwing process, we shall look on im silence, 





THE BIBLE.—A SISTER'S LOVE.—THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 
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THE BIBER 


s 


Tere is no book which may be more easily 
comprehended than the Bible. It ‘asked 
why do 80 many read it witho ving any 


benefit? The fault is not with the Bible, it is 
wholly with the reader. 

The written word is a pointed arrow, aimed by 
God himself at the heart of man; but the reason 
it is not felt and understood, and remembered, is 
because the natural man is not willing to attain 
this knowledge; he seldom opens the Bible; he 
reflects not on what he reads; none of its contents 
have power to fix his wandering thoughts, except 
Perhaps a moral precept, or a poetical expres- 
sion: he does not seek to be made wise unto sal- 
vation: sufficient light is given him, but he wil- 
fully shuts his eyes.—There is no veil cast over 
the Bible, but satan and himself have a veil over 
his understanding—and his heart is so filled with 
the vanities of the world as to leave no room for 
the reception of heavenly things. Now it may 
be firmly asserted, that any person regarding the 
Bible will reverence the word of God, and 
reading it with a humble and teachable disposi- 
tion, holding its contents as sacred truths, and 
sincerely desirous to impress them on his mind, 
may without difficulty comprehend what he reads. 

I do not say that the light of natural man is in 
equal degree with that of spiritual man; (neither 
has one spiritual man the same proportion of 
light that another may possess;) but can we 
doubt of God’s assistance in this holy study? 
Will not this knowledge, like all other, be pro- 
gressive? It may at first be compared to the 
feeble glimmering of dawn, which, though but 
onc faint streak, is nevertheless a certain presage 
of the meridian sun. 

Let any man shut this book altogether; never 
enter a church door, where its truths and precepts 
are explained—nor even into the company and 
conversation of those who frame their lives by 
this book, and I will tell him he is hastening to 
the land of unalleviated sorrows. On the other 
hand, let him ‘read this book for edification, to 
learn the way to Heaven—let him carefully 
attend upon the preaching of the gospel; converse 
and hold sweet counsel with the excellent ones of 
the earth, and imitate their example, and I will 
tell him he is not far from the kingdom of Hea- 
ven. God never did, and never will, withhold 
his blessing and the influences of his spirit from 
those who diligently seek him.—Irving. 


A SISTER’S LOVE. 


l'HERE is no purer feeling kindled upon the 
altar of human affections, than a sister’s pure, 
uncontaminated love for her brother. It is unlike 
all other affections ;—so disconnected with selfish 
sensuality; so feminine in its developement; so 
dignified, and yet, with all, so fond, so devoted. 
Nothing can alter it, nothing can suppress it. 
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world may revolve, and its evolutions effect 
in the fortunes, in the character, and in 
ition of the brother, yet if he wants, 
whose hand will so speedily stretch out as that 
of his sister; and if his character is > 
whose voice will so readily swell in his 'y- 
Next to a mother’s unquenchable love, a sister’s 
is pre-eminent. It rests so exclusively on the 
ties of consanguinity for its sustenance, it is so 
wholly divested of passion, and springs from such 
a deep recess in the buman bosom, that when a 
sister once fondly and deeply regards her brother, 
that affection is blended with her existence, and 
the lamp that nourishes it expires only with that 
existence. In all the annals of crime it is con- 
sidered something anomalous to find the hand of 
a sister raised in anger against her brother, or 
her heart nurturing the seeds of hatred, envy, or 
revenge, in regard to that brother. “In all affec- 
tions of woman there is a devotedness which can- 
not be properly appreciated by man. In those 
regards where the passions are not all necessary 
in increasing the strength of the affections, more 
sincere truth and pure feeling may be expected) 


than in such as are dependant upon each other @ 


for their duration as well as their felicities. A 
sister’s love, in this respect, is peculiarly remark- 
able. There is no selfish gratification in its out- 
pourings; it lives from the natural impulse; and 


personal charms are not in the slightest degree 


necessary to its birth or duration. 


THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 


Or the origin of the name “ Forget-me-not,” 
(Myosotis,) Dr. Johnston, in his “ Flora of Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed,” gives the following account, 
extracted from Mills’s History of Chivalry, and 
communicated to that work by Dr. A. F. Thom- 
son :— 

“ Two lovers were loitering on the margin of 
a lake on a fine summer’s evening, when the 
maiden espied some of the flowers of Myosotis 
growing on the water close to the bank of an 
island at some distance from the shore. She ex- 
pressed a desire to possess them, when the knight, 
in the true spirit of chivalry, plunged into the 
water, and swimming to the spot, cropped the 
wished for plant; but his strength was unable to 
fulfil the object of his achievement, and feeling 
that he could not regain the shore, although very 
near it, he threw the flowers upon the bank, and 
casting a last affectionate look upon his lady- 
love, he cried ‘ Forget-me-not !’ and was buried 
in the waters.” As the world insists upon a 
reason, this story is as good as another; but the 
worthy knight must have been sadly out of his 
element not to have been able to return from a 
bank.on which his mistress could discern so mi- 
nute a blossom, unless, indeed, we suppose him 
to have been clad in armour, which was an 
habiliment ill-adapted for a lover by land or 
water.” 





EMBROIDERY. 
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A seavutTiFut kind of Embroidery is executed 
at the tambour, which is a frame resembling a 
hoop, over which the material is placed ; another 
hoop, made to fit, is passed over it: both hoops 
being covered with woollen cloth, the work is 


strained tight between them. The hoop is then 
placed in a horizontal position, between two 
upright supports, fixed in a stand, and, when in 
use, placed on a table. For large subjects, a 
square frame is used, the four sides of which sepa- 
rate, and which, having a number of holes near 
their ends, are united by moveable pegs, accord- 
ing to the size required. This frame rests on a 
stand, at a convenient height from the ground. 
The tambour needle is a small steel instrument 
fixed in an ivory handle, and has a small notch 
near its point, which answers the purpose of a 
hook; and, in working, the right hand, which 
directs the tambour needle, will always be on 
the upper side of the work; and the left hand, 
which supplies the worsted, or cotton, on the 
lower side. The principal materials on which 
Tambour work is employed, are muslin and net, 
and the Embroidery is generally done in colour- 
ed crewels, white twisted cotton, or gold thpead. 
The design is previously drawn on the material 
or ground with indigo, which will afterwards 
wash gut. If it be intended to work in crewels, 
a coloured pattern will also be of service, as a 
guide to the selection of the worsteds, which are 





usually worked into very beautiful groups or 
wreaths of flowers, in their natural colours, prin- 
cipally for the bottoms of dresses. 

In working, the needle is passed through the 
muslin, from the upper side; the worsted, or 
cotton, being held underneath, is placed on the 
hook, and drawn through, so as to form a loop 
on the surface. The needle is then passed 
through that loop, and also through the muslin, 
at a few threads’ distance ; a second loop is then 
drawn up through the first; a third loop through 
the second; and thus the work is continued. In 
a narrow or pointed leaf, it is usual to work its 
complete outline first, passing up one side and 
down the other, and filling up the middle with 
succeeding rows. Ina round or oval leaf, the 
stitches should begin at the outside, and form 
one row within another, terminating in the cen- 
tre. Stalks are worked in single or double rows, 
as the thickness in the pattern may require. 
Small sprigs are sometimes thus embroidered in 
gold thread on India muslin, for ladies’ head 
dresses. 

Print-work, so called from its resemblance te 
dotted and line engraving, is principally appli- 
cable to small subjects, on account of the minute- 
ness of the stitches employed. The design is 
sketched, in pencil, on white silk, or satin, pre- 
viously stitched on a frame. It is worked with 
a very fine needle, in black silk, or in silk of dif- 
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EMBROIDERY. 





ferent shades, from a jet black through all the 
gradations of a lead hue, to the palest slate- 
colours. 

Imitations of dotted engravings are worked in 
small stitches, (similar to the first stitch in mark- 
ing,) set.exceedingly thick ; beginning with the 
darkest parts in black silk, and graduaily work- 
ing towards the lighter parts with silks of appro- 
priate hues; blending them into each other, by 
setting the dark stitches wider apart, where it is 
requisite to change the shade; and working those 
of the next tint into the intervals thus left. It is 
necessary to place the engraving constantly in 
view, as a guide for the lights and shades. 

Subjects in imitation of line-engraving are 
worked for rather more distant effect than those 
we have just described. The same fine silks are 
used, but the stitches must be longer, and set 
rather apart from each other, according to the 
lines in the original. 

Worsted-work, on canvas, is a subordinate 
description of Embroidery. It is applied to the 
production of rugs for urns, covers of ottomans, 
bell-pulls, and many other elegant articles. The 
outline of the pattern is sketched, with a pen, on 
canvas, strained in the middle of a frame. 

In working a rug, it is usual tocommence with 
the centre, which is done in tent-stitch, or as the 
first stitch in marking. The worsted is brought 
from underneath, and passed down again, in an 
angular direction, over the next cross-thread of 
the canvas. It is particularly observed, that all 
the stitches must go in one direction ; the colours 
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of the worsted should be selected to imitate the 
various tints, as in a painting of the same sub- 
ject. The whole of the ground is to be filled up 
in the same sort of stitch as that adopted for the 
centre, with white glazed cotton, worsted, or 
silk. When the work is removed from the 
frame, it is advisable to tack a piece of paper 
over the centre, in order to keep it clean, during 
the working of the border, which is formed by 
long loops, in a cross-stitch, on the canvas, 
taken over a flat ivory mesh-stick. The border 
is usually done in a scroll pattern, shaded tufts, or 
shades of colours in lines. When finished, each 
loop is cut with a pair of scissors; the rag is then 
laid flat on a table, and the sumface cropped 
smooth. [t should be beaten with @ little cane to 
clear out all the small loose fibres of worsted ; 
and may be lined, at the back, with glazed cam- 
bric, or baize. 

Ottomans, or foot-stools, are worked all over 
exactly in the same manner as the centre of a 


rug. 

Bell-pulls are also worked with the same wors- 
teds, and in the same stitch as rugs; usually in a 
running pattern of flowers, on a strip of canvas, 
of a proper length, which may be bought, with a 
selvage on each side, adapted to this peculiar 
purpose. The ground is generally filled up with 
a coleur that harmonizes with the curtains, or 
other decorations, of the room for which the bell- 
pulls are intended. The edge is either finished 
by a binding of velvet, or worked in a oping 
direction, so as to cover about three threads of 
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the margin of the canvas, and forming a satin- 
stitch. The top of the bell-ribbon is finished with 
a tuft, worked on a round piece of canvas, in 
the same manner as the border of a rug: it is 
afterwards tacked ona circular piece of paste- 
board. 

Paper patterns, covered with black cross 
lines, to represent the threads of canvass, and 
painted on the squares, is the proper colours, 
may be bought at the worsted-shops > but in 
working from these patterns, it is necessary to 
use the cross-stitch, which is taken in an angular 
direction over two threads of the canyras, and 
then crossed in the same way. The pattern is 
not to be tacked to the canvas, but merely 
placed in view, as a copy. The centre of the 
middle flower, or ornament,.is to be first ascer- 
tained, and the coloured squares in the pattern 
counted from it,as a guide for the number of 
stitches to be taken in each colour on the conyvas. 


SPORTING WITH FEMALE AFFECTION: 


Man cannot act a more perfidious part, 
Than use his utmost effort to obtain 
A confidence in order to deceive. 


Hownowr and integrity ought to be the leading 
principles of every transaction in life. These 
are virtues highly requisite, notwithstanding they 
are too frequently disregarded. Whatever pur- 
suits individuals are in quest of, sincerity in pro- 
fession, steadfastness in pursuit, and punctuality 
in discharging engagements, are indispensably 
incumbent. A man of honest integrity, and up- 
rightness in his dealings with his fellow-crea- 
tures, is sure to gain the confidence and applause 
of all good men; whilst he who acts from dis- 
honest or designing principles, obtains deserved 
contempt. Dishonest proceedings in word or 
deed, are very offensive to, and unjustifiable in 
the sight of God and man, even in trivial, but 
much more so in consequential affairs. The 
most perfect uprigiitness is highly requisite be- 
tween man and man, though it is too often disre- 
garded, —— more so between the sexes. 
Every p nm of regard should be without 
dissembling, every promise preserved inviolate, 
and every engagement faithfully discharged. 
No one ought to make any offers or pretensions 
to a lady before he is, ina great measure, cer- 
tain her person, her temper, and qualifications 
suit his circumstances, and agree perfectly with 
his own temper and way of thinking. For a 
similarity of mind and manners is very necessary 
to render the bonds of love permanent, and those 
of marriage happy. 


* Marriage the happiest state of life would be, 
_If hands were only joined where hearts agree."’ 


The man of uprightness and integrity of heart, 
will not only observe the beauties of the mind, 
the goodness of the heart, the dignity of senti- 
ment and the delicacy of wit, but will strive to 





fix his affections on such permanent 
ments, before he pledges his faith to any % 

He looks upon marriage as a business of the 
greatest importance in life, and a change of con- 
dition that cannot be undertaken with too much 
reverence and deliberation. Therefore he will 
not undertake it at random, lest he should preci- 
pitately involve himself in the greatest difficul- 
ties. He wishes to act a conscientious part, and 
consequently cannot think (notwithstanding it is 
too much countenanced by custom) of sporting 
with the affections of the fair sex, nor even of 
paying his addresses to any one, till he is per- 
fectly convinced his own are fixed on just prin- 
ciples. 

All imaginable caution is certainly necessary 
beforehand; but after a man’s profession of re- 
gard, and kind services and solicitations have 
made an impression on a female heart, it.is no 
longer a matter of indifference whether he per- 
severes in, or breaks off his engagement. For 
he is then particularly dear to her, and reason, 
honour, justice, all unite to oblige him to make 
good his engagement. When the matter is 
brought to such a crisis, there is no retreating, 
without manifestly disturbing her quiet and fran- 
quillity of mind; nor can any thing but her loss 
of virtue justify his desertion. Whether mar- 
riage has been expressly promised or not, it is of 
little signification. For if he has solicited and 
obtained her affections, on supposition that he in- 
tended to marry her, the contract is, in the sight 
of heaven, sufficiently binding. In short, the 
man who basely imposes upon the honest heart 
of an unsuspecting girl, and, after winning her 
affections by the prevailing rhetoric of courtship 
ungenerously leaves her to bitter sorrow and 
complaining, acts a very dishonourable part, and 
is more to be detested than a common rovber. 
For private treachery is much more heinous than 
open force ; and money must not be put in com- 
petition with happiness. 


ere nem ee 
NEWTON'S METHOD OF COURTSHIP. 


Ir is said that Sir Isaac Newton did once in his 
life go a wooing, and as was expected, had the 
greatest induigence paid to the little peculiari- 
ties which ever accompany great genius. Know- 
ing he was fond of smoking, the lady assiduously 
provided him with a pipe, and they were gravely 
seated to open the business of Cupid. Sir Isaac 
made a few whiffs—seemed at a loss for some- 
thing—whiffed again, and at last drew his chair 
near to the lady: a pause of some minutes ensu- 
ed—Sir Isaac seemed still more uneasy—Oh ! the 
timidity of some ! thought the lady—when !o! Sir 
Isaac got hold of her hand—now the palpitation 
began: he will kiss it, no doubt, thought she, and 
then the matter is settled. Sir Isaac whiffed with 
redoubled fury, and drew the captive hand near 
his head; already the expected salutation vibrat- 
ed from the hand to the heart, when, pity the 
damsel, gentle reader! Sir Isaac only raised the 
fair‘hand, to make the fore-finger what he much 
wanted—a tobacco stopper ! 
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ADELAIDE—A SKETCH. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


THe morning mists had. disappeared, and the 
sun had burst forth with unusual brilliancy; its 
bright rays reflected in the beautiful stream that 
meanders through Elmwood’s Park, as I paused 
at an open window to bid a long adieu to the 
scenery around, and to the home which I loved. 
It was, in truth, a beautiful prospect ; and I re- 
mained, gazing intently upon it, until, aroused 
by hearing the gentle accents of a female voice 
in an adjacent room, I recollected that I was 
about to offer my congratulations to my cousin, 
Adelaide Manvers, on her bridal morning, and 
to bid her a long, and, perhaps, an eternal fare- 
well. My heart beat tumultuously as I entered 
her apartment; but a strong effort enabled me to 
subdue my agitation. I approached Adelaide, 
and placing a diadem of pearls beside her, I ex- 
pressed, in a few words, my sincere wishes for 
her happiness. 

*“ But why will you leave us, Horace?” said® 
the sweet girl: “surely you can remain with us 
one day longer?” and she looked earnestly at 
me, while a deep blush spread oger her ingenu- 
ous countenance. 

Alas! she little knew the agony I suffered in 
being obliged to leave her, nor the deep, the 
very deep interest 1 took in her welfare. I en- 


deavoured to convince her that longer delay was 


impossible, and that I had already exceeded the 
time allowed me. 

* Well, then,” said Adelaide, “if you are in- 
deed going, I have a little gift for you’’—and she 
placed in my hands a small miniature of herself 
cased in gold—* which will sometimes serve to 
remind you of a cousin who will ever remember 
with affection the friend of her youth.” 

I strove to speak, but the words died away on 
my tongue ; and, hastily clasping her to my heart 
with the freedom which our long intimacy and 
relationship warranted, I pressed my lips on her 
beautiful brow, and rushed from the room. Years 
have passed away since then, but that interview 
still lives in my memory! Adelaide Manvers was 
the orphan child of my father’s favourite sister. 
Both of her parents had died when she was very 
young. My mother received her under her pro- 
tection, and she was educated with my sister 
Catharine. I was ten years the senior of Ade- 
laide; and when she first became an inmate of 
our family, I was preparing .for the university, 
and had but little intercourse with my pretty 
cousin. Years rolled onwards, and the joyous 
laughing child ripened into a beautiful and art- 
less girl, whose smiles and presence formed to 
me the chief attraction of my home; and whose 
grace and engaging simplicity were never-fail- 
ing objects of interest and delight. Adelaide 
was, however, unconscious that I entertained for 
her a sentiment warmer than that of friendship ; 
nor had I the courage to make her acquainted 





with my feelings, as I feared to interrupt the har- 
mony then existing between us. About this 
time, an opportunity presented itself for my ac- 
companying a gentleman in the continental tour, 
and as I was much pressed to avail myself of the 
offer by my father, amd could offer no plausible 
reason for refusing, I reluctantly consented. I 
was absent two years,and during that time the 
sweet image of Adelaide stil! haunted me, and I 
thought of her with unabated affection. At length 
I returned, and hastened to embrace my family, 
who were then staying at Southampton. Ade- 
laide was with them—and, how beautifal she 
looked! Every where she was the object of uni- 
versal attraction ; but I thought less of her per- 
sonal loveliness than of the endearing esti- 
mable qualities of ber heart and mind. e re- 
newed our former friendly intercourse, and hope 
whispered to my heart that I might bé happy. 
Soon, however, I learned with dismay, that Sir 
James Mantravers was an ardent admirer of my 
cousin Adelaide, and that it was suspected she 
regarded him with partiality. Here was a death- 
blow to the airy fabric of happiness which I had 
been raising. The baronet was younger than 
myself; handsome, and of most polished man- 
ners. He evidently sought to gain Adelaide’s 
affection, and I watched her closely when in 
company with him. I saw the deepened blush 
on the cheek of my cousin when the young ba- 
ronet addressed her, and the sparkle of her eye 
as she listened to the welcome conversation; 
from that moment, the long treasured and secret 
hopes of my heart died within me. _I saw that 
her young heart's affections were fixed, and that 
she was lost to me forever. I resolved that my 
wretchedness and disappointment should be bu- / 
ried in the recesses of my heart. Sir James soon 
after made proposals for the hand of Adelaide, 
which were accepted. I know not why, but 
though he was a general favourite in society, I 
never liked him. I suspected that i le 
simulation lurked beneath his ior 
and insinuating address. Tho ne®W Ade- 
laide would soon be the bride of another, I still 
lingered near her, willing to listen to her sweet 
voice, and gaze on her enchanting smile; but 
when the day of her union was fixed, I awoke 
from my trance to a full sense of my misery. I 
felt that I could not witness her the wife of an- 
other, and retain my senses. I resolved to leave 
England for India, where I had an uncle, who 
had for many years filled an important post under 
the government. “I will quit 'England,” I ex- 
claimed in bitter sorrow, “ for years—perhaps 
for ever, and lose, if possible, the remembrance 
of my misery amid new climes and scenery.” 
My wish was at first strenuously objected to by 
my family; but when they saw my settled deter- 
mination, they refrained from offering further 
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opposition, and a day was named for my depar- 
ture. Circumstances, immaterial now, connected 
with the baronet’s family, obliged him to name 
an earlier day for his marriage than had been 
anticipated, and it happened to be the very one 
which was also to witness my departure from 
Elmwood Park, my paternal home. I was indeed 
importuned to remain and witness Adelaide’s es- 
pousals; but I offered so plausible an excuse, 
that it was quite sufficient to satisfy the unsus- 
pecting mind of Adelaide. At length the morn- 
ing of my departure came. My parting scene 
with Adelaide I have already described; but 
how shall I tell of the bitter dejection with which 
I sank back in the carriage, as it swept round 
the lawn, when I saw the waive of Adelaide’s 
hand at the window, and felt that on earth I must 
behold her beloved form no more, or look on her 
as the wife of another ! 

While in India, I heard frequently from my 
sister Catharine. She, however, said but little 
respecting Adelaide, as I half suspect that she 
had some idea of my unhappy attachment; but I 
learned that Adelaide was a mother, and that Sir 
James was extremely gay, and the first to join in 
every fashionable extravagance. I sighed when 
I read this, for my heart whispered to me that 
Adelaide was unhappy, as I knew her habits and 
disposition were averse to scenes of reckless 
gaiety and dissipation. Time soothed my bitter 
feelings of disappointment, and the novel scenes 
of activity in which I engaged, tended to dissi- 
pate my unhappiness, until at length I was ena- 
bled to think of Adelaide with calmness, yet still 
as a dear and cherishing being, for whose welfare 
I felt the most tendersolicitude. 

1 had been twelve years in India, when my 
uncle died, and left me the bulk of his property ; 
the remainder to be equally divided between 
Adelaide and my sister Catharine. When I lost 
my uncle, I had no remaining tie in India, and I 
felt a longing desire to revisit my native shores, 
and to embrace my mother and sister—my father 
had been dead some years. How my heart even 
then throbbed when I thought I should see Ade- 
laide. 

I found my mother but little touched by time; 

a furrow on her brow, and she wore the 

same ren ile as ever; and Catharine, dear 
, still as lively and good humoured as 

when I left her. A tear trembled in my sister’s 
eye, however, when she spoke of Adelaide. Sir 
James, she told me, was then on the continent; 
but neither my mother nor herself had seen 
Adelaide for the last two years, though they yet 
corresponded. Sir James had looked on them as 
unwelcome visitors; and they, in their turn, 
could not conceal the disgust they felt at his 
neglect of Adelaide, nor bear to witness her de- 
jection, the cause for which she sedulously ab- 
stained from speaking of, and they were too 
delicate to mention, as she seemed to wish to 
avoid it. Their circumstances were no longer 
flourishing, for Sir James’ debts of honour had 
dis#ipated the greater part of his fortune. Ade- 
laide was said to be in illhealth; and there were 





rumours abroad that the baronet’s conduct was 
exceedingly harsh and unfecling. Three chil- 
dren had died in their infancy, and one only was 
living—a girl. 

I will net endeavour to paint my feelings when 
I listened to this melancholy recital. Adelaide 
was unhappy! and I could offer no consolation; 
but I could see her, and my friendship might yet 
be of service to her. This resolution I resolved 
immediately to execute; and a few trifling mat- 
ters, relative to the fortune which my uncle had 
left her, formed a sufficient excuse for my soli- 
citing an interview. 

It was the season of spring when I arrived at 
Lee priory, a small estate of the baronet’s in the 
county of Dorset, and the only one, I believe, 
which his propensity for gaming had left him. 
Adelaide had resided there for the last year. 
The situation of the priory was, in truth, beauti- 
ful in the extreme; it stood on a gentle emi- 
nence, whence the eye looked out on fertile 
meads, rich in wood and water; and the extreme 
verge of the prospect was lost in the blue waves 
of the distant ocean. Yet there was something 

q@ out the priory itself which seemed to speak 
desolation, as I passed through its beautiful but 
neglected garden, and I sighed to think how 
much it was in unison with the heart of its mis- 
tress. I was ififormed by the servant that lady 
Mantravers was at home, and I was shown into 
the library, where I had time to collect my scat- 
tered thoughts, and to preserve my fortitude, 
which seemed on the point of deserting me, for 
the approaching interview. 

A beautiful whole-length portrait of Adelaide 
hung over the fire-place, so like, so very like her 
when f last saw her, that as I gazed upon it, I 
almost believed the years that had passed an illu- 
sion. I was awakened from my reverie by a beau- 
tiful little girl running into the room, apparently 
about five years old, with a little basket of flow- 
ers in her hand. I had scarcely time, however, 
to look at her ere I heard Adelaide’s voice; and 
she advanced to meet and welcome me as an old 
friend. I looked at her, but gracious heaven! 
what a change was there! Had it not been for 
her voice, I could scarcely have believed that it 
was Adelaide who stood before me. She was 
very thin—alarmingly so. I looked for the sunny 
smile which I remembered, but it was gone; the 
rose had fled from her cheeks—they were very 
pale, but her hair was still soft and beautiful, and 
her voice as sweet and gentle as ever. Adelaide 
saw, in a moment, the cause of my emotion. 

“ Ah! Mr. Morton!” she said with a melan- 
choly smile, “‘ I see you have forgotten the years 
that have passed since we met, and you find me 
sadly changed.” My heart was too full to speak. 

**T am far from well at present,” she continu- 
ed; “ my spirits, too, have left me sadly of late; 
but I have a little antidote here, which seldom 
fails to restore me in my melancholy moods,” and 
she drew forth the little girl and presented her to 


me. 
She was a lovely child, the very image of Ade- 
laide herself, when she first came under my pro- 








tectiop, save that there was a shade of thoughtful- 
ness over her sweet face, which her mother, at 
her age, had not. I placed her on my knee, and 
encouraged by my caresses, she began prattling 
to me with all that bewitching artlessness which 
renders childhood so attractive. 

* And how is dear Catharine?” said Adelaide. 
1 told her she was well, and I regretted that they 
did not meet more frequently. 

“ Alas!” she continued, “ Catharine cannot 
regret our separation more than I do. Circum- 
stances, however, forbid our meeting, but I trust 
that your sister still thinks of me with affection.” 
I endeavoured to assure her that Catharine’s re- 
gard for her was as lively as ever. 

“ You will, perhaps, smile,” replied Adelaide, 
“ but I have a fancy that my time in this world 
will be short; and the wish nearest my heart is, 
that your inestimable mother and dear Catharine 
would consent to take charge of my little trea- 
sure”—and she pointed to her infant daughter. I 
expressed my hopes that she would yet live 
many years, and regain her férmer strength and 
spirits. 

“ My physicians tell me that I shall,” said she, 
‘** but I know better—the seeds of decay are too 
deeply sown to be eradicated; nor do I wish to 
live, save for Adelaide. Life has no charms for 
me. But enough of this. Will yod'take charge 
of a packet for your sister, wherein I have fully 
expressed my earnest wishes respecting my 
child?” I readily promised to do so, and assured 


her that I felt certain of their being complied 


with. I, however, hinted that Sir James might 
not accede. 

“Sir James,” she said, “has seriously pro- 
mised never to interfere with any arrangement 
of mine respecting Adelaide; and I think he 
would respect the dying request of his wife.” 

“ Then all shall be as you wish,” 1 exclaimed ; 
“ and for myself, I will cherish your little Ade- 
laide with a father’s kindness. She shall be the 
object of my solicitude, and the heiress of my 
fortune !” 

“ God bless you, Horace !” said Adelaide ; and 
her whole countenance lighted up for a moment, 
with unusual brilliancy. “I believe and accept 
your kind offer. Oh, you know not the weight 
of anguish from which you have relieved me.” 

She bent her head, and her eyes were filled 
with tears, which little Adelaide observing, she 
stole gently on the sofa behind the mother, and 
throwing her arms around her neck, sought to 
soothe her by her infantile caresses. 1 was visi- 
bly affected, and I spoke of a change of climate, 
which might, I thought, have a beneficial effect 
upon Adelaide’s health. She shook her head. 

“No, no!” said she, “no change of climate 
will benefit me; it is too late—my illness is here 
——here ;” and she laid her hand on her heart— 
“this is broken—withered—miserable.” She 
stopped for a moment, and I dared not trust my- 
self to reply. 

“ This may be our last interview, Horace,” 
she continued, “ why, then, O why, should I 
seek to hide from you, the friend of my 





youth, that my marriage with Sir James has 
been productive of misery! An unhappy pro- 
pensity for play lured him from his home; he 
seemed to exist only in acrowd. I was neglect- 
ed and forgotten, and he threw from him then the 
love which I bore to him. Then, did I say?’ 

cried Adelaide, as she hid her face in her hands 

and burst into tears. “ Alas! alas! my affection 
knows no decay—it will not fade until death 

Hear me,” continued Adelaide; “ watch over 
my child, I charge you, and save her from her 
mother’s fate. Let her not give her heart and 
affections to one who will break her gentle spirit 
by his unkindness, and then leave her to sorrow 
and scorn.” 

“JT will shield her from every-evil, Adelaide, 
that human foresight can guard against; but tell 
me,” I said, “ wherein can I serve you? Any 
thing that the most sincere friendship can—” 

* No, no!” said she hastily ; “ for myself I have 
nothing to ask. Think of me as one whose sand 
of life is nearly run out,and whose cares and sor- 
rows will soon be hushed in the tranquillity of the 
tomb. Farewcll, Horace,” she said, as she ex- 
tended her hand to me-—* my blessings and my 
prayers shall follow you, who have promised to 
be the faithful guardian of my child.” 

“God forever shield you, Adelaide,” I cned, 
as I tenderly kissed her hand; and disengaging 
myself from the grasp of her little girl, 1 quitted 
the apartment. 

It was my last interview with Adelaide. I saw 
the being whom I had so fondly loved no more! 
When the cold winds of autumn swept the leaves 
from the trees, Adelaide was at rest in the grave; 
her gentle spirit had passed away from this scene 
of sin and suffering. 1 have faithfully fulfilled my 
promise respecting her child. Ten years have 
now passed away since she came under my roof; 
and her affectionate attentions, and engaging 
cheerfulness, enliven my declining years, and ~ 
soothe the many melancholy thoughts which, 
even now, often press on my spirits, when I think 
of her mother—of Adelaide, my first and only love. 


PRIDE. 


Tne proud heart is the first to sink 

contempt—it feels the wound more keenly 

any other can. Oh, there is nothing in lan- 
guage that can express the deep humiliation of 
being received with coldness when kindness is 
expected—of seeing the look, but half concealed, 
of strong disapprobation from such as we have 
cause to feel beneath us, not alone in vigour of 
mind and spirit, but even in virtue and truth. 
The weak, the base, the hypocrite, are the first 
to turn with indignation from their fellow mortals 
in disgrace; and, whilst the really chaste and 
pure suspect with caution, and censure with mild- 
ness, these traffickers in petty sins, who plume 
themselves upon their immaculate conduct, sound 
the alarm bell at the approach of guilt, and cla-_ 
mour their anathemas upon their unwary and 


cowering prey. 
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THE YOUNG SAVOYARD AND MADAME ELIZABETH. 


“On! had you but seen the pretty little beg- 
gar I have just relieved,” said one day the 
Duchess of —— to Madame Elizabeth. ‘ Such 
supplications: ‘A farthing; only one farthing; 
God will give it back to you.’ And I threw a 
gold piece in the red cap he offered so pitifully. 
His beautiful black curls fell over his eyes; and 
quite astonished, I inquired his name. ‘ Marian- 
ne,’ replied a soft little voice. Marianne? That 
is not a boy’s name. And the little beggar hung 
his head, turned scarlet, and at last lifted his eyes 
to mine: the poor child was trembling all over. 
Don’t be frightened Marianne, said I. How long 
have you been obliged to beg ? ‘ For three years. 
In the day time I sweep chimneys, and at night 
I kneel at the corner of a street, and beg of ali 
who pass by.’ Marianne, will you come to the 
palace? ‘ Palace! what do you mean by the 
palace?’ That beautiful white house that you 
see from here. You will ask for Madame Eliza- 
beth. ‘ Oh I know her,’ replied the little beggar 


girl; ‘ she is the beautiful Princess who is so fond ° 


of the poor; and whom we Savoyards call our 
mother. Every Sunday I eat her bread, a pretty 
little white roll that the Abbe de Fenelon gives 
us; and he never misses saying, ‘ My children, 
pray God for those who feed you.’’ Then you 
will not be afraid? ‘I shall perhaps be a little 
agitated at first; but I shall get over it.’ Well, 
here are some lines written in pencil ; to-morrow 
at twelve you will come. Give this paper to the 
guard, and you will see Madame Elizabeth.” 
The next day at twelve o’clock Marianne was 
at the palace gate. The gentleman usher, who 
had been informed, introduced her. The young 
girl hung her head, held her breath, trembled 
from head to foot, hardly touched the ground 
with her thick nailed shoes, and watched every 
step she took as if she had been walking on glass. 
Madame Elizabeth came towards the little beg- 
gar, and with that voice, every sound of which 
was sweet as music, said “* Come here, my child; 
you remember this lady?” ‘ Oh yes,” answered 
janne ; | sewed in my waistcoat the beautiful 
; she gave me.” ‘“ Will you stay with 
me?” continued the Princess. ‘“ With you!” 
replied Marianne, looking around; “ what shall 
Ido here? This chimney is so clean, so bright 
——” “ You shall not sweep any more.” “ Then 
I am to do nothing but beg?” ‘“ No; you shall 
not beg neither. 1 will give you a pretty frock, 
pretty shoes, a pretty hat; they willdress you up. 
Will you?” “Well, yes,” replied the young 
girl; “ but upon condition that when I get tired, 
I may do as the little birds which in winter time 
make their nests in houses, but in summer fly 
away to the fields.” ‘So be it,” said Madame 
Elizabeth ; and the young girl jumped for joy. 
The women of the Princess took possession of 
Marianne, undressed and washed her, and per- 
fumed her hair. During this toilet Marianne 
was several times near fainting: these essences, 





these shows, were unusual to her, and her pretty 
head would droop, like those wintry flowers that 
flourish beneath the snow, but whose frail stems 
perish when the sun is too warm. 

The little Savoyard, with her plaited hair, her 
neat collar, her purple frock, and her arms bare 
to the elbow, was lovely to behold. There was 
nothing ideal in her appearance, and Guido 
Renni might probably have passed without ob- 
serving her; but Marianne was so fresh, so rosy; 
her teeth were so white, so pearly; her eyes so 
sweetly modest; every thing about her was so 
pure, so innocent, that at court she must excite 
attention; and accordingly every lady caressed 
her. Nothing was talked of for a month but the 
pretty Savoyard; Demarne took her picture, and 
copies of it were multiplied, some of which are 
still found about the docks and on the boulevards. 
Marianne caretuagiionded to, carried off in a 
round of pleasures which she had never partaken 
of, forgot her old father and her mountains; but 
she soon got tired of worldly amusements. Two 
months had scarcely passed, and the rose on her 
cheek had faded, her eyes had sunken, and her 
heart became heavy. In vain Madame Elizabeth 
sought to question her—the young girl kept si- 
lence; but in order not to grieve her benefactress, 
mourned in secret. 

One day forgetting her sorrow, she related 
to the Princess her mountain life, and she 
spoke joyfully of the Dent de Nivolet; of her 
cows with their silvery belis, her fresh grottos, 
and of the fairies that appear on St. Martin’s 
night; all at once asunbeam penetrated the room, 
and coloured and lighted the whole apartment. 
Marianne interrupted her story and disappeared 
in an instant. She was sought, and found en- 
deavouring to climb the chimney; but her knees, 
so long unused to work, tottered and gave way, 
and she fell, hiding her face with both hands, and 
weeping bitterly. 

“* What is the matter with you,” said Madame 
Elizabeth, helping her up, and holding her hands; 
*“* Tinsist upon your telling me the cause of your 
tears. Do you not wish toremain longer with me?” 

“Oh, I should like to,” answered Marianne, 
sobbing ; “ but do you see that beautiful sun? he 
calls me—I want to see the Dent de Nivolet, and 
my father, and Peter too.” 

“ Peter,” said the Princess, looking stedfastly 
at her ; “ you never told me about Peter. He is 
your lover—is it not so?” 

“Oh no! no! I do not love him—our curate 
forbids young girls to love young men.” 

* But he loves you ?” 

* IT do not know if our curate forbad him; but 
then he is very rich—he wants to marry me, but 
his father will not allow it! ‘ When she has a 
thousand frances,’ he said, ‘ then I will give my 
consent.’ ”, 

* And you have not got a thousand francs ?” 


“T am not very far from it. I have already 
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more than seven hundred. "Twas Peter who 
said to me,‘ Go to Paris, sweep chimneys, and 
when you have a thousand francs, we will be 
married ;’ and every year I sct off, I sweep, I beg, 
and when I have got two hundred francs, and the 
sun is bright, as it is now, I return home. Peter 
goes every day on a hill, and when he sees me in 
the valley, he makes signs tome. As soon as 1 
see him, I cry out, ‘two hundred francs more!’ 
—He jumps for joy,and sodolI. When J saw 
the sun shine, my heart swelled! I fancied [ 
heard the voice of Peter. Oh, I want to go, I 
want to go; but next year I will come back with 
a beautiful bunch of flowers, that Peter will have 
picked on the mountains.” 

“ Well,” said Madame Elizabeth, “ in fifteen 
days you shall go.” 

M. Mesmer was at that time in full vogue. 
Madame Elizabeth sent for him, and inquired of 
him if he could at any time put a young girl to 
sleep. ‘ Without any trouble,” replied the doc- 
tor, smiling, “ but I should belmuch more certain 
of success, if the night before the magnetic ope- 
ration, the young girl had been at a ball.” , 

“ T understand,” said the Princess; “ I will send 
for you at the proper time.” 

She sent immediately to Savoy one of her con- 
fidential lacqueys, who had orders to bring post 
haste the two Savoyard families; and a distin- 
guished painter was ordered to take the exact 
representation of the native place of Marianne. 
The painter was the first back. 

In one of the Princess’ apartments, a theatre 
was constructed, in which, by the help of well 
painted scenes, the huts, the Dent de Nivolet, and 
the hillocks from which Peter watched for Ma- 
rianne, were represented. 

Every order of M. de Mesmer was obeyed. 
The young girl spent two sleepless nights, and 
when her eyes were closing from fatigue, she was 
waked by order of the Princess: her beggar 
clothes, which had been procured, were put on 
her; the doctor, who acted the part of guide, con- 
ducted her to an apartment, every window of 
which was shut, seated her on an ottoman where 
she was soon overtaken by a natural sleep. She 
had hardly drawn a few breaths before she was 
profoundly asleep. Then, at a given signal, the 
apartment shone with light ; a curtain was raised, 
behind which was seen in the back ground the 
peak of the Dent de Nivolet, almost touching 
the clouds. On the green sides of the mountain 
were the two little cabins; the father of Marianne 
was seated under an old oak; and Peter, who 
could hardly keep himself firm, on the slender 
peak of the rock; Madame Elizabeth, and a 
number of ladies, placed themselves behind. 
Madame de Mesmer taking Marianne’s arm, 
shook her violently. The young girl woke sud- 
denly, opened her eyes, and thought herself in 
Savoy. “ Peter, Peter,’ exclaimed she, “ here 
is your poor Marianne.” And Peter, agitated to 
tears, jurnped through the folds of pasteboard 
representing the Dent de. Nivolet, and, without 
Fespect for the august spectators, threw himself 
into the arms of Marianne, and impressed on her 





cheeks kisses which were heard throughout the 
whole room. 

In afew days after, the Princess’ chaplain 
blessed the union of the young Savoyards, who 
returned to their mountains overwhelmed with 
the Princess’ gifts. 

The political tempests that thundered in 
France, reached and overthrew Marianne’s 
cabin. Peter took arms in its defence; and was 
killed fighting near Chambery. Then Marianne 
took her father and stepfather with her in Ober- 
land, where, by the death of an uncle, she had 
inherited a pretty little cottage, and there for 
thirty years she has entertained travellers. 
While Oberland was possessed by the French, 
the portrait of Madame Elizabeth continually 
adorned the dining room. It was near that por- 
trait now blackened by smoke, like those of Voto 
suspended to the walls of the Abbey of Enseilden, 
and in front of the bright peaks of the Schrukorn, 
visible from the painted windows of the cottage, 
Marianne related to us, in 1828, this anecdote of 
her youthful years. 





PICTURE OF A FEMALE. 


Monrna DE Fro was, even in childhood, a 
being to worship and to love. There was a 
dreamy sweetness in her countenance—a mys- 
tery in the profound sensibility of her nature, 
that fascinated beyond measure. Her characte- 
ristic was not so much the facility of being im- 
pressed, as the excess of the emotion produced 
by every new idea or feeling. Was she gay, her 
large eyes, in their own brightness, her lovely 
countenance became radiant with smiles, her 
thrilling voice was tuned to highest mirth, while 
the gladness that filled her heart overflowed from 
her as light does from the sun, imparting to all 
around a share of its own essence. Did sorrow 
oppress her, dark night fell upon her mind, 
clouding her face, oppressing her whole person, 
which staggered and bent beneath the weight. 
Had she been susceptible of the stormier passions, 
her subtle and yielding soul would haye been 
their unresisted victim; but though Big te 
wild, the slave of her own sensation, her soft 
som could harbour no emotion unallied to good- 
ness ; and the devouring appetite of her soul was 
the desire of benefitting all around her.—Her 
countenance was the mirror of her mind. Its 
outline resembled those we see in Spanish pic- 
tures, not being quite oval enough for a northern 
beauty. It seemed widened at the forehead, to 
give space for her large long eyes, and the canopy 
of the darkly fringed and veined lid ; her hair was 
not black, but of a rich sunny chesnut, finer than 
carded silk and more glossy ; her skin was delicate, 
somewhat pale, except when emotion diffused it 
witha deep pink. In person she was not tall but 
softly rounded ; and her taper, rosy tipped fingers, 
and little feet, bespoke the delicate proportion 
that moulded her form to a beauty, whose every 
motion awakened admiration and love.—Mrs. 
Shelley. 
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THE HARP OF LOVE. 
BY F. G. HALLECK. 


Tue harp of love, when first I heard 
Its song beneath the moonlight tree, 
Was echoed by his plighted word, 
And vb! how dear its song to me! 
But wailed the hour will ever be 
When to the air the bugle gave. 
To hush love's gentle minstrelsy, 
The wild war music of the brave. 


For he hath heard its sounds, and now 
Its voice is sweeter than mine own, 

And he hath broke the plighted vow 
He breathed to me and love alone. 

That harp hath lost its wonted tone, 
No more its strings his fingers mayve, 


THE BRIDE. 


Let the trim tapers burn exceeding brightly. 

And the white bed be decked as for a goddess, 

That must be pillow’d, like high Vesper, nightly 

On couch ethereal! be the curtains fleecy, 

Like Vesper’s fairest, when calm night’s are breezy— 
Transparent, parting—showing what they hide, 

Or strive to veil—by mystery deified ! 

The floor gold-carpet, that her zone and bodice 

May lie in honour where they gently fali, 
Slow-loosened from her form symmetrical— 

Like mist from sunlight !—burn, sweet odours, burn! 
For incense at the altar of her pleasure ! 

Let music breathe with a voluptuous measure— 

And witchcrafts trance her wheresoe’er she turn! 





O! would that he had only known 
The music of the Harp of Love. T. w. 





CADETS’ MONUMENT AT WEST POINT. 


Few places in the United States present such strong claims upon the attention of a traveller as the 
Military Academy at West Point. The location is eminently beautiful and appropriate, and the 
objects of present interest are blended with recollections and associations of a most thrilling character. 
The ruins of Fort Putnam, recalling the deeds and men of other times—the favourite haunt of the 
gallant Kosciusko—the monument erected to the memory of that distinguished patriot—the buildings 

. the Academy—the bold and romantic scenery of the Hudson, no where more striking than from 
this point of observation—the splendid philosophical apparatus belonging to the Institution—the manly 
bearing of the Cadets, and the dignified politeness of their Superintendent and Instructors, all form 
subjects of powerful attraction, and are calculated to yield high pleasure to the visitor. 

To the pensive mind, too, there is afforded matter of deeper feeling, than any of the subjects which 
have been mentioned, in the little grave yard which contains the departed of the Institution, and the 
“* rude forefathers” of the adjoining hamlet. This is a small enclosure about half a mile distant from 
the Academy, situated on the lofty bank of the river, and almost entirely obscured from the view 
beneath by the trees and shrubbery. It contains a number of graves, and among others those of 
several students of the Academy, who have been taken away in the dawning ef their usefulness, to 
answer the wise purposes of an overruling Providence. These graves are surmounted by appropriate 
monuments, erected by the Cadets, with inscriptions telling the age, the station, and the merits of the 
dead, and recording the respect and regret of the survivors. 

The most striking object in this grave yard is the Cadets’ Monument, as it is termed, an Engraving 
of which accompanies this notice. It is situated at one extremity of the burial ground, and may 
be seen from the river beneath, or the hotel opposite. It was erected a few years since, by voluntary 
subscription of the Cadets, and is highly creditable to their munificence and taste. The print will 
convey a better idea of its appearance than any written description. Its object is to perpetuate the 
recollection of such students as die at the Point, whose names and the date of their decease, are . 
engraved upon the separate slabs of marble of which the monument is composed. 
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STANZAS. 


BY MRS. ELEANOR DICKINSON. 





Hast thou gazéd on the sky, when it shone, 
All radiant with splendour and light, 

And paused, ti)! its glories were gone, . 
To contemplate the beautiful sight ? 


Then did not a mournful emotion 
Steal silently into thy breast, 

As the blue mist glides over the ocean, 
When evening has shadowed its rest? _ 


Though it darkenéd thy spirit the while, 
Yet did it not whisper of heaven, 

And seem from false joys to beguile, 
With the chastened delight it had given ? 


Like that sky in its beauty arrayed, . 

Are the sweet, glowing visions of youth ; 
But as soon do the fugitives fade, 

When beheld through the mirror of truth * 


Like that sky in its glories so fading, 

Are the hopes which we b upon earth ; 
Their light disappointmenat ng, 

Ere possession has smiled on their birth. 





Oh then ! like that feeling divine, 
Which breathes of devotion and love, 
.May religion descending refine 
Our souls for te mansions above. 









SYMPATHY. 


BY BISHOP HEBER. 





‘a = 
A Kmicur and a lady once met in a grove, 
While each was in quést of a fugitive love; 
A river ran mournfully murmuring by, 
And they wept in its waters for sympathy. 


« O never was knight such a sorrow that bore !’’ 

“ O never was maid so deserted béfore!" =~ ‘ 
“ From life and its woes Jet us instantly fly, 

And jump in together for company !”’ 


They searched for an eddy that suited the deed— 

But here waé-a bramble, and there was a weed ; 

‘« How tiresome it is!” said the fair, with a sigh; 

So they sat down to rest them in company. yY 
They gazed on each other, the maid and the knight; 

How fair was her form, and how goodly fils height: 

* One mournful embrace!” sobbed the youth, “ ere we die!” 
So kissing and crying kept company. Z 


** O had I but loved such an angel as you !” 

“ O had but my swain been a quarter as true!’ - 
** To miss such perfection how blinded was I !’’ 

Sure now they were excellent company ! ; . 


At length spoke the lass, 'twixt 2 smile and a tear— 
* The weather is cold for a watery bier ; 

When summer returns we may easily die— 

Till then let us sorrow in company.” 





































which the accompanying view is taken. 
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CALICO PRINT WORKS AT COMLY VIL 


In the November Number of the Lady’s Book, we furnished a Lithographic view of C 5 
near Frankford, with a brief description of the works, and scenery in that neighbourhood. In the 
sketch prefixed is presénted a view of a part of these works taken from a different point, intended to 
exhibit the Calico Manufactory in bolder relief than it was shown in the former picture. 

The situation of these works combines adyantages which are rarely found to belong to manufac- 
turing establishments. They are at a convenient distance from the city, being in the vicinity of 
The scenery immediately adjoining is picturesque and 
beautiful, presenting an agreeable variety of hill and dale, forming a striking and interesting pros- 
pect. The Frankford creek flows through the settlement, and is crossed by a covered bridge from 


Frankford, a pleasant and flourishing village. 


Beside the Print Works-exhibited in this view there are several factories, in the village, one, par- 
mploys one hundred and fifty hands, with two hundred 
-ticking, cords, &c. being the most extensive in the 
neighbourhood of Philadelphia. There are likewise a number of mills, driven by water, for sawing 
oil, &c. In addition to the larger buildings there are about 
commodatijon of the workmen and their families. The 


ticularly, beJonging to Mr. J. Steel, which e 
and sixty-four power looms, in weaving bed 


thirty neat stone and wood tenements for the ac 
Bywrireres is remarkably healthy. 
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HOSPITALITY. 





HOSPITALITY. 


BY MRS. S&S. C. HALL. 


“ Hospitality—no formaility— 


There you'll ever see.”” 


Old Song. 


“ HosprtaLity—no formality, there you'll ever 
see.” Quite true—true to the very Jetter; and 
there was not a more hospitable house in the 
province of Leinster than Barrytown.—* Kindly 
welcome,” was visibly expressed by every coun- 
tenance, and every thing bore the stamp of— 
“ Hospitality ;” the master was large; the house 
was large; the trees were large; the entrance 
gates were large; the servants were large; all 
the domestic animals were large ; and the worthy 
owner’s heart was large, and se was his purse. 
His estates were the most unencumbered for 
twenty miles round; I say the most unencum- 
bered, for I do not mean to assert that they were 
perfectly free; that would, indeed, have been 2 
marvel, not to be accounted for i land; but 
as he had lived and was likely to aoe in a 
state of single blessedness, he allowed a mortgage 
of two thousand pounds to remain upon the pro- 
perty; the interest, to be sure, accumulated ra- 
pidly, and it was suffered to accumulate—“ for,” 
said the good natured old gentleman, “ the inte- 
rest, if paid, will do Hugh C little good ; 
and as he has a large family, and is y fel- 
low, let it run on, it will be a sure income for his 
children, poor things, some day or. other.” This 


feeling, and the besetting sin of Ireland—“ pro- . 


crastination,” prevented the respected owner of 
Barrytown from suffering any thing like uneasi- 
ness. He lived on, as usual, cheerful and happy ; 
his house, particularly in the shooting or summer 
seasep, was kept full of company, more numerous 
than select; but all determined to enjoy them- 
selves, and Mr. Barry, their worthy host, deter- 
mined to promote their enjoyment. I have said 
his house was large—it was almost magnificent ; 
it stood on a gentle declivity, and commanded a 
pleasing, though not very extensive prospect ; 
the éntrance hall was, as it ought to be, lofty and 
wide; the walls well garnished with fowling- 
pieces, fishing-rods, and at the farthermost end, 
the antediluvian horns of a monstrous elk, spread 
even to the ceiling’s height. Of this extraordi- 
nary production of nature, Mr. Barry was very 
proud, and boldly challenged the Dublin Mu- 
seum to produce its equal. The pavement of 
the hall was formed of beautiful Kiikenny mar- 
ble; its polish certainly had departed, yet- the 
rich and varied veins were distinctly visible. 
Dogs of various sizes, from the stately Dane, the 
graceful stag hound, the shaggy Newfoundland, to 
the fawning spaniel, the little rat-catching, black 
muzzled terrier, and the sleepy silky Blenheim, 


considered the hall as their own exclusive pro- | 


perty, but lived on terms of perfect good-fellow- 
ship with a Killarney eagle, a Scotch raven, and 





a beautiful Angola cat, who shared the same ter- 
ritory; the latter, indeed, looked upon a deer- 
skin covered couch as devoted to her sole use. 
The great dining-room was worthy of such an 
entrance; it was wainscotted with black oak, 
and at the top of the apartment the extreme 
darkness of the wood threw the massive side- 
board, with its highly-wrought glittering, but 
antique plate, into strong relief. The dining- 
table rested on. heavy pillars, and bore evident 
marks of haying seen good service in convivial 
times; the chairs were high backed and richly 
carved, cushioned,with crimson damask ; and 
the large wine coolers and plate buckets were 
rimmed and hooped with silver. “ The family 
canvas,” in heavy frame-work, smiled or frown- 
ed along the walls, as they ought to smile or 
frown; and were, to say the truth, a grim, 
clumsy looking set of personages; even the pas- 
toral young lady, who was playing on a pipe, the 
sheep (I suppose they were sheep) looking tear- 
fully in her face, her well-powdered hair graced 
by a celestial blue riband ; even she, the beauty 
of the party, squinted most frightfully. But the 
good Mr. Barry had a profound veneration for 
them all, so we will leave them without further 
comment. The curtains and carpets had seen 


their best days, and Mr. Barry had been talking 


aboyt- purchasing new for the last ten years; 
nevertheless, the old remained, and, to say the 
best of it, looked very venerable. The with- 
drawing-room, or, as “ the master” called it, the 
ladies proper apartment, held a motley assem- 
blage of new and old furniture; a splendid rose- 
wood piano was placed next toa towering old 
triangular flower-stand, with monkey heads, and 
scollop shells at the corners, but which, never- 
theless, served asa“ canterbury.” Silken Otto- 
mans reclined in eastern luxury, near less ele- 
gant, but more sedate, hard stuffed sofas, and a 
lumbering eld arm-chair, covered with cream- 
coloured embroidered satin, the cushion fringed 
and tasseled with gold, stood to the right of the 
fire-place ; a small stool, garnished after the same 
antique fashion, and a little table, inlaid. with 
silver, which appeared hardly able to support 
an old family bible, with studded clasps, were 
placed beside it. 

The interesting occupier of the arm-chair was 


_ no less a person than lady Florence Barry, the 
} mother of the hospitable master. I never saw so 
beautiful a relic of female nobility; when I re- 


member her she was verging on her ninetieth 
birthday ; her figure delicate and much bent; 
her eye black as jet, small, and sparkling, 
fringed by brows and lashes which time had ren- 
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dered perfectly white. Her features had been 
handsome, but at such an age were much wrin- 
kled, and her own hair straightly combed from 
under the high Jappet cap, added to her venera- 
ble appearance; the dress she wore was always 
of the most valuable black Genoa velvet or satin, 
made after the olden mode, with deep ruffles of 
Mecklin or Brussels lace, and a small cloak of 
rich black silk fastened at the breast with a dia- 
mond brooch. The old lady was very deaf, but 
her sight was perfect; and when she received 
her son’s guests, she did it with so much grace, 
so much dignity, that it could never be forgotten. 
Perhaps the affectionate respect and attention 
manifested by Mr. Barry to his mother was the 
most delightful trait in his character. “She 
brought noble blood and a princely dower to my 
father,” he would say, “‘ and made him a true and 
loving wife to the end of his days; and when in 
the full bloom of womanhood she became hus- 
bandless, for my sake she remained so. Can I 
honour her too much?” 

Mr. Barry had nothing if particular to distin- 
guish him from “the raale true-born gintry.” 
He had a fair and open brow, that unerring in- 
dex te a noble soul, and a manly expression of 
countenance; but he had more of his father’s 
heedlessness than of his mother’s penetration; 
and at sixty-two knew less of “ the world” than 
most of our fashionables after they have been “a 
wihter in London.” 

The domestics of Barrytown had grown grey 
in their services—in verity, all in the house were 
of a piece except the visitors; they ruined the 
harmony of the picture, while they gave spirit 
ard variety to the colouring. 

It was the month of June, which is more like May 
in England, for our skies weep much; and, as 
usual, the coach-houses and stables were oxpwd- 
ed ; the former with gigs, sociables, and jaunting- 
cars, outside and in; and the latter with all man 
ner of ponies and horses. The servants’ hall too, 
was full, and a “ shakedown” had been ordered 
even in Mr. Barry’s own study, a gloomy, dusty 
place, almost untidy enough to be the studio of 
a literary man—that odious receptacle for books 
and spiders—when old Mary said to old Mabby— 
long Mabby, as she was generally called— 

* Mabby, honey, my drame’s out, for, upon 
my conscience, if yon, on the broken-down look- 
ing jingle of a jaunting-car isn’t Miss Spinner, 
and her ould trunk and her ould maid that’s as 
bothering a’most as her devil of a mistress. Och, 
it wasn’t for nothing 1 dramed of a blue bottle fly 
from my master’s nosc, buz buz about like a mill 
wheel, the jazey ; there she is as yellow as a yar- 
row blossom.” 

“ Why thin it’s herself sure enough,” respond- 
ed Mabby, “and if she had staid in Dublin, 
’mong the larned. people she’s always talking 
about, none of us would have asked what kept 
her. Och, it’s true as I’m standin’ here, she’s got 
a new wig.” 

“ New, nonsense,” said Molly, “ it’s only fresh 
grased; I'll not go look after her things; a 


4 month won’t excuse her out of this, and no 





mortal’ ever saw cross or coin afther her yet. 
Where 'll she sleep? Sure there’s two in a bed 
all over the house, barrin’ master’s. Mabby, 
count how many there is now; I’lFtell thim over; 
the best first; Mr. Altern, his two hufters, and 
the groom, to say nothin’ of the dogs, but he’s a 
generous gintleman, and the groom’s a hearty 
boy. ” 

“ That’s four,” said Mabby. 

“ Och you ‘born sinner,” replied Molly,-* 
it’s not going to count the Christians with 1 he 
bastes, ye are ?” 

“ Tell over the Christians thin.” 

*“ Well, thin, that’s two.” 

“Miss Raymond; in raale goodness she ought 
to ge for two, the jewil!” 

“ Three.” 

Mrs. Croyden, Miss Lilly, Miss Livy, the foot- 
man (bad cess to that fellow,) the conceited. walk 
of him is parfectly sick’ning, and coming over us 
wid his Dublin“airs—and my lady’s maid; to be 
sure.” 

“ You’ve forgotten Mr. Wortley.” 

“ Why, thin, I oughtn’t to do that, for he never 
forgets nobody ; he’s both rich and kind, although 
he’s an Englishman; I’d go from this to Bargy 
on my bare hands and feet to do a good turn for 
that gintleman, there isn’t one in the house (of 
the visitors I mane) I’d do a civility for so soon, 
only Miss Raymond. What a pity it is that 
the young lady hasn’t some yellow guineas of her 
own! Mr. Wortley is mighty sweet upon her, I 
think. Och, then, ’tis herself, the darlint, ‘ud 
make the nice wife for him; but the English, 
the poor narrow-minded craturs! are all for the 
money, you know.” 

Well, Mabby, any way, that’ 8 nine. Miss 
Spinner and her follower, sure!” 

“ Eleven.” 

“ That foolish-looking clip of a boy, that looks 
mighty like a gauger, and his comrade that hunts 
among the old places for curiosities, and their 
outlandish man, Friday, as I hard Miss Raymond 
call him.” 

“ Fourteen; no bad increase to a family that 
always, when by itself, sits down twenty to din- 
ner, counting the parlour, servants’ hall, and 
second table, not to reckon the weeders 
gossoons; to be sure the bit they ate i#7 
missed; how couid it, from a gintleman like-our 
master? the-blessing be about him! My honour- 
ed mistress smiled as I passed her in the corrody 
to day: well, she is so very ould, and yet so 
cheerful, and ferbye she’s little, there’s a stateli- 
ness about her, that always made me the smallest 
taste in life afeard; but she was 
in her time, and master doates down 


good 
ber.” 
After this dialogue the two old ery: rhe 


parted, mutually determining to avoid 
ner, who seemed to be the terror of the 
ment. ; 
In the drawing-room the greater part of the 
visitors were assembled, awaiting the ringing of 
the dressitig-bell. Lady Florence, as usual, in 
her cream-coloured cushioned chair, reading her 
bible; Miss Raymond, sketching flowers from 


ih, 
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Nature, white and blue pease, and a china rose ; 
Mr. Woriley neither absolutely sitting nor 
lounging, on one of the old fashioned sofas, was 
apparently engaged in looking over a large rolled 
map; Mfs. Croydon, netting; Miss Livy, and 
Miss Letty—the one attudinizing and winding a 
skein of silk, which the other held so as to display 
her little white hands to advantage, (the fair sex 
always know how to show off their perfections ;) 
when at length Miss Letty broke silence, by 

“La, Ma! who do you think is come?” 

“ How should I know, child,” replied her mo- 
ther, looking up from her netting,“ our party is 
so very pleasant,” and she smiled a gracious 
smile on all around, “ that I can hardly wish it 
increased.” 

Mr. Wortley smiled also, but it was a different 
sort of smile. 

“ Guess, Livy !” 

“1 never guess right. 

“ It is not a Mr. at all.” 

“ IT wonder you guess at Misters,”’ said Ma, with 
an aside drawing down of the brow, “ I am sure, 
my love, you care so little about gentlemen; 
at least,so I used to hear at the Castle, where my 
little Olivia thought fit to be so frigid; I wonder, 
child, you mention Wisters.”’ 

The young lady, who was not as accomplished 
a manceuverer as her Mamma, saw she had done 
wrong; although she did not exactly know how 
to amend her error, so she wisely held her 


Mr.—Mr.—” 


tongue. 

“ Guess, Gertrude !”” recommenced Miss Leti- 
tia, “ Gertrude Raymond, can’t you guess? well, 
then, I will tell you—Miss—Spinner—” 

“ Oh, mercy !”’ screamed Miss Olivia and her 
Mamma, “that Blue. oh, Miss Raymond! oh, 
Mr. Wortley! oh, what will poor Mr. Altern 
say! Mr. Barry asked her once, and she makes 
it a general invitation! oh, I shall be afraid to 
open my lips—shan’t you, Gertrude ?” 

“ No,” replied Gertrude, laughing. 

“Oh, you are so wise, Miss Raymond,” said 
Letitia, “that you are not afraid of anybody ; 1 
dare say you would not mind a bit being in com- 
pany with Sir Walter Scott, or Lady Morgan, or 
Dector Johnson.” 

“Hush, my dear !” interrupted Mrs. Croydon, 
who, it must be confessed, had enough to do to 
keep the levity of one daughter, and the igno- 
rance of the other within bounds; Hush! you 
know Miss Raymond has had many advantages, 
and she is older than you, so she has less reason to 
fear clever people, but you are such a nervous 
little darling !” and Mamma, in patting the “ little 
darling’s” cheek, managed to give it (unperceiv- 
ed by the rich Mr. Wortley) a little pinch, which 
said as plain as pinch could say, “hold your 

” 


“ Nobody has any reason to fear really clever 
people,” said Mr. Wortley, rising from the sofa, 
and joining, for the first time, in the conversation, 
if soit might be called, “and certainly not Miss 
Raymond,” he continued, bowing to Gertrude ; 
who immediately bent more closely over her 





drawing than was at all necessary, for be it 
known she had very good sight. 

“ There’s a compliment from- the sober Mr. 
Wortley,” laughed Olivia, “ who ever heard of 
such a thing before.” 

“It would be impossible to compliment Miss 
Olivia Croydon, ” replied the gentleman, “ her 
beauty is so universally acknowledged, that it 
needs not my poor commendation.” _ The silly 
girl looked pleased even at extorted flattery. 

Mrs. Croydon was the widow of a general offi- 
cer, and in twenty years campaigning had seen a 
good deal of “ the world ;” she was a pretty and a 
vain woman; as her husband fell in love with her 
at a garrison ball, and she calculated on a similar 
fate for her daughters, she resolved on adding to 
their beauty, every accomplishment under the 
sun, as they were nearly portionless. What hosts 
of masters ! painting on velvet, Japanning ori- 
ental tinting, music, dancing, singing, fencing» 
riding, French, every thing in the world, except 
the solid usefulness of education ! accomplished 
they certainly were, but not educated. 

Alas! how many lovely women shed tears of 
bitterness, when the flush of youth and fashion 
have passed, never to return, over hours spent in 
the acquirement of frivolous accomplishments ; 
whiich, if occupied in the improvement of those 
qualities that shed a halo and diffuse a perfume 
over home, woman’s best and brightest earthly 
dominion! would have made them useful and be- 
loved, even to the end of their days. 

Mrs. Croydon “ carried on the war,” as Mrv 
Altern used to say,“‘ most famously.” She had 
good connexions ; and, as her daughters’ educa- 
tion, to use her own words, “was completed 
under the first-rate masters,’ she resolved to de- 
vote herself to her friends, and let her house in 
Dublin, except for three months in the year, 
when it was absolutely indispensable that she 
should attend the Castle festivities, “for her 
daughters’ sake! Heigh ho! she had no taste, 
now, for the world’s pleasures!” nevertheless, 
many suspected that she would not have objected 
to become lady of Barrytown—a thing by no 
means likely, as Mr. Barry looked upon her in no 
other light than as the widow of his old friend. 

Mr. Wortley, also, was an object of much inte- 
rest to the lady ; he admired beauty, 80 Miss Oli- 
via was instructed to play off her best looks and 
best airs. He admired music, and Miss Letitia 
sung, until he was tired, all the cavatinas that 
Mozart and Rossini had ever composed. Fine 
girls and fine singers often go too far and “ over- 
shoot the mark ;” they are perpetually assaulting 
your eyes, or your ears, until both ache even to 
weariness. Nothing, unconnected with intellect, 
can please long; we soon grow weary of scentless 
flowers, and scentless beauties. At all events the 
three ladies deserved some praise for their perse- 
verance in the siege; although their efforts were 
somewhat like those of three Nautilas’ storming 
Gibraltar. 

Gertrude Raymond was a being of a very differ- 
ent order; her figure was large, more dignified 
than elegant; her features, when tranquil, had 
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an expression of hauteur—her brow was lofty 
and expanded ; her eyes, deep and well set; her 
skin, nearly olive; her hair might rival the ra- 
ven’s wing; her cheek was, in general, colour- 
less, except when her feelings were excited ; and 
then the rich blood glowed through the dark sur- 
face with the deep colouring of the damask rose ; 
the eyes brightened, and the generally placid 
Gertrude ‘Raymond, burst upon you in all the 
magnificence of beauty! Born of a noble but 
decayed family, and left an orphan at three years 
eld, this high-minded young woman was adopted 
by an elderly maiden relative, the only one who 
retained wealth and influence. Gertrude, of 
course, had numerous enemies; for no other 
reason than that she came between certain per- 
sons, who entertained certain views, on certain 
property; wherever there is a “long-tailed 
family,” there is much grappling and intrigue to 
know who holds the best cards. Miss Raymond 
had, of course, observed the various schemes 
pursued by her cousins, but with no other emo- 
tion than of pity. She pursued a course of unde- 
viating rectitude, in opposition to their petty 
manceuvrings. Her aged friend was a woman 
whose temper had been soured by much early 
misfortune; and Miss Raymond bore her ca- 
prices from grateful, not from interested feel- 
ings. 

When Gertrude had attained her seventeenth 
year, Miss, or as she was usually called Mrs. 
Dorrington, resolved to leave her country-house, 
near Barrytown, and reside for a time in Bath; 
the principal object in this change she declared 
was her anxiety that Miss Raymond should re- 
ceive all the advantages of finishing masters and 
polished English society, as she would inherit the 
principal part of her fortune. It is impossible to 
conceive any thing like the sensation this avowal 
excited! An earthquake was nothing to it! All 
the cousins to the fourteenth remove were in 
dreadful consternation; public and private com- 
mittees assembled ; and all minor jealousies were 
for a time forgotten, in order that the common 
enemy, poor Gertrude, might be dispossessed 
of the strong hold she held in her -rich relative’s 


opinion. 

“ it is quite bad enough,” said one, “ to have her 
put over all our heads, and she very little nearer 
the old lady than ourselves; but to leave the 
country, and go off like-a duchess to Bath, and be 


pampered up, is too much entirely.” “It’s 
enough te break a heart of stone,” said another, 
“to see her riding here, and riding there, in the 
carriage, and looking so mealy-mouthed all the 
time; and her kindness to the poor, all put on to 
gain popularity.” They plotted and plotted, and 
planned and planned, but to no purpose ; go she 
would, and go she did. In vain did the enemy 
declare their deep sorrow at parting for a time, 
with their beloved Mrs. Dorrington, and their 
dear “ Miss Gurry ;” in vain did they offer, either 
singly, or in a body, (forty-five of them at the 
very least,) to accompany their sweet friends to 
Bath; or all over the world, at any personal sa- 
crifice, rather than suffer them to go alone among 





strangers. Mrs. Dorrington thanked them for 
their attention; and abruptly replied, that two 
thousand per annum made a home of every hotel 
in England, and friends of all strangers; and that 
she was able to takegare of Gertrude, ahd Ger- 
trude was able to take care of her. The poor 
of the neighbourhood sorrowed sincerely after 
their young benefactress. Mr. Barry knew more 
of Miss Raymond's charities than any other per- 
son, for she never failed to send him from Bath, 
little sums of money and presents for her -poor 
pensioners. Mrs.-.Dorrington was quite right in 
her estimation of society; she had soon plenty of 
Sriends at Bath, and Miss Raymond’s attraction 
drew many admirers to their house; I beg to be 
understood, as remembering, that lovers and ad- 
mirers are two distinct species. It is a difficult 
thing to find an Irish agent, who performs his 
duty like an English one; a circumstance more 
to be attributed to want of business-knowledge 
than want of inclination. - .Mrs. Dorrington’s 
remittances were delayed beyond all bearing. 
And after “ absenteeing” some time, she sur- 
prised Gertrude one morning, by informing her, 
that she had made up her mind to go over to 
Ireland for a fortnight or three weeks, and look 
into her own affairs, which, wanted arranging. 
“Tt will astonish them all,” she continued, “ to 
see the old woman looking so well, and as you 
have so often promised Mrs. Ackland to spend a 
little time with her at Clifton, we will separate 
there; and I will not be absent more than three 
weeks. I shall certainly never suffer you to 
revisit Ireland, until you are married in that 
sphere of life which your birth, and the money J 
have left you, entitles you to.” 

Gertrude had not permitted any opportunity 
to pass, that enabled her to say a few words in 
favour of her relatives: for self was never upper- 
most in her mind. But Mrs. Dorrington’s re- 
served and even austere manners to her dearest 
earthly tie, were seldom even so bland as to per- 
mit such observations. Gertrude accompanied 
her friend to Clifton, and saw her departure with 
sincere sorrow—she yearned to behold the green 
hills of her country, and the dear companions of 
her childhood. But- Mrs. Dorrington’s fiat was 
not to be disputed. The first letter she received, 
contained a long description of the badm: 
ment that had occurred during her absence, and 
her resolve to set all to rights before she returned 
to England. The next was filled with details 
of sundry arrangements, and then came a long 
silence. No letters; post succeeded pest; no 
intelligence. At length’a letter from Mr. Barry. 
—Mrs. Dorrington, he informed her, was seri- 
ously ill, and begged she would come over imme- 
diately. No packet sailed that day, the next 
brought another account: her friend was dead ; 
the shock was more than she could bear, and, 
when-she arose from a couch of suffering and 
sorrow, several létters were presented her by the 
lady of the house. The two principal werejone - 
from her old and steady friend, Mr. Barry, en- 
treating, if she knew of the existence of a will, 
to see to it at once; as the heir at law had already 
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taken possession of the property, on the presump- 
tion that no docurnent existed leaving any pro- 
vision at all for her; the other from the heir 
himself, desiring that all letters, papers, and 
personal property of “ the late Miss Dorrington,” 
(how that cold sentence wounded,)-should be 
forthwith delivered to Mr. Scrapthorne, Attor- 
ney-at-law, Back Lane, Bristol; who was em- 
powered to take possession of the same.—From 
Madam, * Yours, 
“ Taos. DorrinGTon.” 


The very abject who, but six months before, had 
requested “the always kind interference of his 
friend (whom he was proud to call relative), Miss 
Raymond, with that most respected lady, Mrs. 
Dorrington, to beg hé might have forty acres of 
the upper farm, now out of lease, on fair terms, 
and a loan of thirty pounds to help to stock it, 
“ From her humble Servant to command, 
“ And most faithful Cousin, 
“ THos. DorrRINGTON.” 


Poor Gertrude! the ingratitude manifested by 
the last epistle, for she had procured the man 
sixty pounds, and obtained his other request, 

aroused all her energies, and diligent search was 
~ made for a will, but no document even alluding 
to one could be discovered; every body felt for 
“poor Miss Raymond.” “Such a melancholy 
change.” “ Pity she was not married before.” 
“ Hard fate.” “ Verydistressing.” Some asked 
her to spend a few days until! she fixed upon her 
future plans, others extended their invitation to 
an entire month, but Lady Florence Barry, 
albeit, unused to letter-writing, added the follow- 
ing postscript to ber son’s letter, which was des- 
patched when all hopes of finding a will were 
abandoned :—*“ I am old, Gertrude; my hand 
trembles, and my eyes are dim, but my heart is 
warm—warmer towards you now than in your 
summer days; come to us, be to us a child, and 
your society will bestow a blessing which we will 
endeavour to repay.” 

Gertrude’s reply to this generous offer was at 
once simple and dignified. 

* It is not,”’ she said, “‘ that I do not value your 
kindness, dear and beloved friends, above every 
earthly blessing, but I cannot live dependant 
even on you. I have accepted a situation as 
governess in Lady Brilliant’s family, and I will 
endeavour to do my duty in that sphere of life 
unto which it hath pleased God to call me. Be- 
lieve me the change must serve; I almost think 
I was too uplifted. [ have now put my trust in 
God; who will do what seemeth best to him. To- 
morrow I Jeave this place, its false and glittering 
friends, to enter on my new duties in London. I 
am promised a month’s- holyday, and then, if I 
can summon fortitude to visit Ireland, I will see 
you. 1 hear the new possessor has sold all off, 
even the ornaments of the old-mansion; that is 
heart-rending. But, worst of all, my poor pen- 
sioners: however, I shall be able to spare them 
something out of my earnings—my earnings ; let 
me not be unthankful, I remember, with grati- 





tude, that my education has saved me from the 
bitterness of dependence.” 

In a decent, solitary cabin, on the Dorrington 
estate, resided Nurse Keefe, so called from having 
“ fostered” Miss Raymond. She was considered 
by her neighbours “a remarkable well-bred 
dacent woman,” and when Gertrude left Ireland 
the faithful creature would have accompanied 
“her foster child,” had it not been that her hus- 
band was in ill health, and demanded all her 
attention; he died about six weeks before Mrs. 
Dorrington, and Nurse made up her mind to 
return with that lady to England; her sudden 
death, of course, prevented it, and Nurse Keefe 
awaited “ her own dear child’s coming home to 
take possession of her own; mourned far the 
dead, and rejoiced in her young lady’s prospects 
almost at the same moment. When she heard 
that the property was going into other hands, 
nothing could exceed her grief; she was almost 
frantic, and abused the heir-at-law in no mea- 
sured terms, declaring that he had made away 
with the will, and all were thieves and rogues. 
Mr. Barry assured her that he was using his ex- 
ertions to induce Miss Raymond to reside with 
his mother, and that information afforded her 
some little comfort; but when she found that her 
nursling was going as governess to a family, the 
poor creature’s misery was truly distressing. 
She returned to her cottage with a breaking 
heart, and did not even go to Barrytown to in- 
quire after “* Miss Gurry” for three weeks ; when 
she again made her appearance there, she as- 
tounded Mr. Barry, with the information that 
she had “ canted all her bits o’ things,” had drawn 
what money she had saved up in the bank out of 
it, and given up her farm, and was absolutely 
setting off to London to see her “ ehild,”’ as she 
generally called her. “I’m not going to be a 
burthen, Sir,” said she to Mr. Barry, when he 
pointed out to the affectionate creature the folly 
of her journey. “1 have as good as a hundred- 
and-twinty pounds, solid gould and silver, that’s 
not mine, but her’s, now she happens to want it, 
more’s the pity! Sure it was by sarving her I 
got it, which makes it hers, whin she’s distressed 
(that I should live to see it!) if not in law, any 
how in justice, which is the best law without any 
manner of doubt. So I'll jist take it her myself, 
to save postage; and I’m stout and strong, and 
able to get up fine linen, and clear-starch, with 
any she in the kingdom of England, and sure, 
she'll be able to get me plenty of work; and that 
trifle can lay in the London Bank for her, whin 
she wants any little thing, as sure she must, and 
I'll be near her to keep her from being put 
upon, by them English. And God be praised, 
I’m able to stand up for her still, and make them 
sensible of the honour she’s doing them by staying 
there at all. And now my blessing, and the 
blessing of the poor be about ye’r honour. You’ll 
not see me until Igcan’t be of any use to Miss 
Raymond, the angel!” 

So Nurse Keefe journeyed io London; and, at 
last, found herself at Hyde-Park Corner, quite 
bewildered by the crowd and hoise, and endea- 
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vouring to make her way to Grosvenor Place. 
Her quaint appearance attracted much attention 
as she passed. Short black silk cloak--white 
dimity petticoat—shoes and silver buckles—small 
black silk bonnet—hardly’ shading her round 
good-natured face, were singular gear, even in 
London; and her rich brogue whenever she 
inquired, “ if any one could tell her where Lady 
Brilliant’s, and her young lady’s house was in 
Grosvenor Place,” caused a universal laugh, 
which she did not at all relish. She stood at the 
corner opposite Hyde-Park, gazing wildly about, 
resolved not to ask any more questions, when a 
gentleman good-naturedly inquired, “ if she was 
looking for any particular house.” 

“Js it- looking! troth and | am, Sir, till I’m 
blind and stupid, and can see nothing, God help 
me! with the noise and the people, skrimitching 
and fighting; they may hould their tongues about 
the wild Irish; the English, here, I’m sure, are 
all mad; but as ye’r so kind, and, no doubt, 
knowledgable, may-be you could tell me the way 
to one Lady Brilliant’s, and my young lady’s, 
who live somewhere here abouts in Grosvenor 
Place.” 

“ Lady Brilliant’s!” repeated the stranger, “I 
am going there, and you may follow me, if you 
please.” The gentleman walked on, and the 
delighted nurse breathlessly addressed him— 

“ Ah, then, Sir, every joy in heaven to ye, and 
sure ye know my young lady?” 

“T have not that pleasure.” 

“TI ax ye’r pardon, but ye said ye knew Lady 
Brilliant.” 3 

“1 do.” 

“ Well, ye’r honour, sure my young lady lives 
with her.” 

“ No young lady, that I know of, lives there, 
except—Oh I have heard of a young Irish lady, 
a governess, I believe, but, of course, she is not 
seen.”’— 

“ Not seen,” repeated Nurse, who had no idea 
that Miss Raymond could be excluded from any 
society. 

“Ts she sick, Sir ?” 

“ Not that I know of; but I suppose that she is 
in the nursery, or study, or somewhere with the 
children.” 

This information could not silently be borne, 
and she told the gentleman with so much earn- 
estness, the history of her “ young lady,” that 
although he was much interested, he heartily 
wished himself housed, for Nurse Keefe’s elo- 
quence attracted a good deal of attention. As 
they ascended the steps of Lady Brilliant’s resi- 
dence, Gertrude and her pupils were descending. 
The poor creature sprang forward, fell on her 
knees, and grasped Miss Raymond’s dress, un- 
able, fortunately, from her viclent agitation, to 
utter a sentence. The face of an old friend is 
more delightful than sunshine in winter. Ger- 
trude raised the aged woman to her bosom, and 
heedless of the presence of strangers, burst into 
tears. When, after the lapse of an hour, Nurse 
Keefe and Miss Raymond, were seated in the 


study appropriated to Gertrude’s use, the faithful | 





creature opened her simple plan to her foster- 
child, and endeavoured to impress on her mind 
that the money, which she had brough+ carefully 
wrapped in an old stocking, was Gertrude’s, 
Much did the good nurse regret that she could 
not make “ her darlint’’ understand this, and Miss 
Raymond in her turn, laboured as fruitlessly to 
convince her that she was perfectly happy, and 
treated quite as she ought to be. 

“ T can’t believe it, I can’t believe it, Miss, 
machree; how could I? whin that fine spoken 
young gentleman tould me, he never set eyes 
upon you, although he come often to the house? 
d’ye think I’ve no sinse? or that I’m out an’ out 
a fool?—Swure it’s well I remimber after -ye’r 
angel of a mother died, whin ye came to be Mrs. 
Dorrington’s child (who had no born child on 
account she was an (d maid), that 1 used to 
have to bring ye in » rand parlour as good 
as tin times a-day, in«:‘-r that they might all 
admire ye’r beaut, ; -cd lords and ladies, and 
mimbers of Parliamir*, fighting like-cat an’ dog 
for the first kiss, and } fighting to keep them from 
dragging the head off ye. And now to be ina 
bit of an English lady’s family, as a sort of a— 
Oh! Ullagone! ullagone! My poor ould heart 
*ill split ?” 

Gertrude had some difficulty in pacifying her, 
convincing was out of the question. 

“ Well, may-be so, my dear.—Happy !—can’t 
understand it ; may-be so—” 

The next thing was to provide a lodging for 
Nurse Keefe, and~as she soon placed what she 
called Miss Raymond’s “ trifle o’ money” in a 
banker’s hands, she became anxious for employ- 
ment. Lady Brilliant, who was really kind and 
amiable, was highly pleased with the poor wo- 
man’s generous feelings, and in less than a month 
the good nurse had more clear-starching and fine 
plaiting than she could manage. Thus, to use 
her own words, “ the money powered upon her.” 
She visited Gertrude once or twice a ‘week, ail 
never came empty-handed; nuts, oranges, and 
cakes, were her general presents, but sometimes — 
she added pieces of gay riband, and two or three 
yards of lace. The person who gave her most 
employment, and paid her best, was her kind 
conductor when she first visited Grosvenor- 
place. The gentleman knew something of the 
neighbourhood where Miss Raymond had resided, 
for Mr. Barry and his father had been college 
friends, and he often chatted with Nurse Keefe 
when she brought home shirts and cravats (“ that 
would bate the snow for whiteness”) to his lodg- 
ings in St. James’s-street, and highly gratified 
her by the information, that as he océasionally 
joined Lady Brilliant’s family circle of an even- 
ing, he had sometimes the pleasure of seeing Miss 
Raymond. She was also a little mortified that he 
did not praise her young lady, as she thought 
every body ought to do, but consoled herself by 
muttering as she went home—* Well, it’s mighty 
quare, but those Englishmen are afeard of wear- 
ing out theigetongues ; who knows, for all that, 
but may-be he’s like the countryman’s goose, that 
thought all the more for not spaking.” 
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Mr. Wortley, for it was the self-same gentle- 
man, did think much on every subject, but latterly 
more of Gertrude than any other; he had not 
seen her often, but he had heard of her a great 
deal. Lady Brilliant spoke of Miss Raymond 
in the highest terms, and the children manifested 
the strongest attachment towards their “ dear 
kind governess.” “ Sheis always so dignified and 
correct,” said her Ladyship; “ and is never out 
of temper,” said Lady Jessica; “ and although she 
is Sometimes melancholy,” added Miss Clarinda, 
the eldest of the children, “ which is not to be 
wondered at, because once she had almost— 
almést as much money as_Mamma, yet she smiles 
away her sorrows so sweetly, and sings for us of 
an evening, as well, indeed quite as ‘well, as Miss 
Stephens, and very like her too, thie ballads that 
mnake one weep.’ 

“ Dear Mamma,” said Charles, a rosy boy of 
sevén. years old, “do coax Miss Raymond to 
‘drink tea in the drawing-room with us to-night ; 
she will never come when there’s company, but 
Mr. Wortley, you know, is an old friend, and 
comes often, and is nobody, and then she will 
sing for us; do Mamma.” Charles’s request was 
readily granted, and he ran off with a message 
from Mamma, begging Miss Raymond would 
that evening take tea im the drawing-room; he 
stopped at the door, and said playfully to Mr. 
Wortley, who had been some time in the room, 
“mind, I heard you say to Papa the other day 
that you wanted a wife; now you shan’t have my 


Miss Raymond, for she shall be my wife when 
I’m 2 man.’ 

“ Dignified and correct—never out of temper 
—with much reason to be serrowful—and yet 
chasing it away, even to gratify childhood; and 
singing—I never heard any woman sing with half 


so much feeling! What an admirable wife she 
would make!” So soliloquized Mr. Wortley 
when he left the family party in Grosvenor Place, 
, of course, came to the resolution of knowing 
of this “ very interesting and superior wo- 
man.” That, however, was not easily accom- 
plished, the education of Lady Brilliant’s chil- 
dren occupied all Gertrude’s time, and even if 
the duties of her situation had not prevented it, 
she had so recently smarted from fashionable 
fickleness, that she was not at all inclined to stake 
even an hour’s happiness upon it again. When 
Mr. Wortley met her, his very anxiety to render 
himself agreeable made him awkward ; and here 
I really cannot avoid saying, that English gentle- 
im general, do not know how to make love. 
t for it, and have sincerely pitied their 
I suppose they find it unavoidable ; 
it he the fault of their heads, for their 
' poy is proverbial; it cannot be the fault of 
; ir hearts, for the heart of an Englishman is the 
throne of every affectionate and noble feeling 
I have often thought it was the fault of the cli: 
mate ; but of this I'm certain it is quite impossible 
to avoid laughing at their devotions, they pay 
them so strangely—never seem to know what to 
say—perhaps it goes off after a that I 
cannot judge. However, my digression has 





nothing to do with the consternation poor Mr. 
Wortley experienced when he found that Ger- 
trude Raymond was going to spend two entire 
months at Barrytown during Lady Brilliant’s 
intended tour on thé Continent. He thought he 
would speak at once to her as well as he could, 
but a little reflection convinced him that this 
would be the most effectual way to obtain a de- 
cided refusal, as he could yet have made no 
progress in her affections, and he knew her mind 
was too noble to caleulate merely upon worldly 
advantages in a matrimonial connexion. After 
much pro and con, he resolved to speak to Lady 
Brilliant on the subject, and without waiting for 
his curricle, walked quickly towards Grosvenor 
Place; when he arrived he was informed that 
Miss Raymond, attended by Nurse Keefe and 
Lady Brilliant’s own footman, had just departed 
for Ireland, and that Lady Brilliant was com- 
pleting her arrangements previous to her Conti- 
nentaltour. He felt at once a strong inclination 
to visit Ireland. Every man of liberal feeling 
should make a tour of the sister Isles—he won- 
dered he had never thought of it before—the 
Lakes of Killarney were celebrated all over the 
world—the Giant’s Causeway, too, one of the 
most wonderful works of nature—the County of 
Wicklow—-the vale of Avoca—he repéated 
Moore’s lines to the beautiful valley with abso- 
lute enthusiasm. Besides, there was his father’s 
old college friend, Mr. Barry: he had seen him 
in England during his parents’ life-time, and 
knew he would be so glad to see him, dear old 
gentleman! how delightful to talk with him of 
his father—it was, really, very ungrateful not to 
have visited him before; and, now that London 
was quite empty (the carriages were jostling at 
every corner), he must go to the country, and he 


| would go to Ireland.”—Accordingly he wrote 


immediately to Mr. Barry, informed him of his 
anxiety to pay his respects to his father’s eld 
friend, and explore the beauties of a country he 
had heard so much of; hoped he should not in- 
convenience Mr. B., would await his answer at 
Milford, and concluded by saying, that he earn- 
estly requested he would not mention bis intended 
visit to any one, except Lady Florence, as he 
had a particular, very particular reason, indeed, 
for not wishing it mentioned, which he would 
hereafter explain. Oh the vanity of the male 
sex ! “ he did net wish it mentioned,” because he 
wanted to see the effect his sudden appearance 
would produce on Gertrude. - 

There is a sort of free-masonfy in goodness 
that none but the good can understand; Mr. 
Barry, very soon after Mr. Wortley’s arrival, 
both knew and approved of his manly and disin- 
terested attachment to his young friend; sincerely 
rejoiced at the prospect of wealth and 
that was brightening before her, and only dreaded 
lest Gertrude’s high feelings would prevent her 
being dependant (as she would call it) even on a 
husband. The manceuvrings of Mrs. C. and Co. 
entertained him much; andy after dinner, on the 
evening of the day that the “ Blue Lady” arrived, 
as the gentlemen entered the ing-room, Mr. 
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Barry and Mr. Wortley paused, and whispered 
to each other the same words, “‘ how superior is 
she to all around her.” Certainly the contrast 
between Gertrude and Miss Spinner was very 
ludicrous; the real information of the one and 
assumed learning of the other reminded one of 
Florien’s beautiful fable, Le Rossignol et le 
Prince— 

“ Les sots savent tous se produire ; 

Le merite se cache, il faut l’aller trouver.”’ 


One was as presuming as the sparrows, the other 
as retiring as the nightingale. 

“ Now, re-e-ly,” commenced the learned lady, 
“ now re-e-ly,” (she was ambitious of the English 
accent) “ I am so glad you are come; gentlemen, 
I contest for woman’s talent, but I lowly bend to 
the magnificent intellect of the creation’s lords, 
although it must be confessed you are not ‘ melt- 
ing as a lover’s prayer,’ as Hughes beautifully 
expresses it; and though, sometimes, ‘ ye are more 
changeable than Proteus,’ yet are ye ‘ glorious as 
Mars,’ and ‘ luminous as stars!’ There,” said the 
lady, making a low curtesy, “‘ is rhyme and rea- 
son, which, 1 consider the perfection of oratory !” 

Miss Livy and Miss Letty laughed; Gertrude 
smiled, and the gentlemen could scarcely keep 
their countenances in proper form. Mr. Altern, 
the rattling fox-hunter, complimented the lady 
on her eloquence, which was, he said, “as good 
as a play,” and seated himself by her side, to 
draw her out; there was little occasion for it, for 
when once a woman gets a taste for display, it is 
like the overflowing of the Nile, which no earthly 
barrier can withstand—I fear me, however, it 
does not fertilize like that river. When the tea 
equipage was removed, Miss Spinner proposed 
“ that they should busy themselves in some intel- 
lectual exercise. I. am sure,” she continued, 
“ Miss Raymond, who has so long enjoyed the 
enlightening beams of London society, will se- 
cond this motion ; and, indeed, I wished particu- 
larly to ask her, if she had seen any of the cele- 
brafed characters, the lions of the day ?” 

“ Yes, I have, I believe, seen many of them.” 

“ Oh, how I envy you! perhaps you attended 
the celebrated Dr. Townsend’s lectures, on the 
use and abuse of the steam-engine ; of course you 
recollect Darwin’s beautiful lines— 


“« Fresh, through a thousand pipes, the wave distils, 
And thirsty cities drink th’ exuberant rills.” 


Gertrude confessed she had not attended the 
lectures. 

“What a pity! I think I saw your daughters, 
Mrs. Croydon, in that sweet fellow’s botanical 
studio, at the Rotunda, I forget his name—Rose 
—Rosacynth!—do you recollect his delightful, 
and beautifully poetical description of the papi- 
lionaceous tribe? and his hortus siccus—so ta- 
lented and classical! to arrange the loves of the 
flowers like Moore’s loves of the angels.” 

“ Oh, yes,” replied both young ladies, “ we all 
remember Mr. Rosacynth, we attended his lec- 
tures, and all such things, before our education 
was finished. 1 suppose, Gertrude, you will make 
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Lady Brilliant’s daughters, your pupils, do so, 
when they are old enough ?” 

“ Young Ladies,” replied Mr. Barry, quietly, 
“T believe Miss Raymond wili soon devote her 
exclusive attention to one pupil; at least, I know 
one who would give—” 

“ Dear Sir,” said poor Gertrude, springing up, 
“ do, do hold—peace—for pity’s sake.” 

“ Bless me, what's the matter?” inquired old 
Lady Florence; the Croydons exchanged glances; 
Mr. Wortley stooped to look for his handker- 
chief, which was in his hand, and Mr. Altern 
gave along whew. The silence showed symp- 
toms of continuance which, nevertheless, the 
fox-hunter at length broke. ‘‘I hope you don’t 
patronize the three B’s that preside over conver- 
sazioni ?” 

“ What are they ?” laughed Mr. Barry. 

“ Blue stockings, blue milk, and blue ruin.” 

“ Sir—Mr. Altern,” said Miss Spinner, indig- 
nantly, “I am sorry for you! you have no more 
taste for the beauties of literature—to think or 
speak so, becomes a Goth, a Vandal, or—a fox- 
hunter.” 

“ Whew, dear Madam, don’t plunge so; a 
joke’s a joke—though, faith, there’s some truth in 
it. I was inveigled once, to one of their conver- 
sazioui; what a pucker they were in, worse than 
a pack of hounds in full cry, but not half the 
spirit of harmony, for they were all after different 
game; some shooting, some coursing, some ang- 
ling, some (old one’s too) ogleing ; they seemed 
to me to neglect no sort of business, except eat- 
ing, and that was not their fault, for they had 
nothing to eat, save trumpery biscuits and half 
starved sandwiches ; my Sly would swallow plates 
and all in a moment—coffee, and eau sucres and 
all! oh, what is it to a baron of beef and a foam- 
ing tankard, or a smoking jug of whiskey punch?” 

“ But, Sir,” said Gertrude, kindly, for she saw 
Miss Spinner was annoyed, “ surely people do 
not assemble merely to eat and drink; as intg]- 
lectual beings, we have higher objects in society, 
and——” 

* T’ll tell you what,” said the honest, but un- 
polished Squire, “‘ you are much too pretty for 
one of the sisterhood.” 

“Sir, I thank you,” and Miss Spinner arose 
and curtsied low, very low, to Mr. Altern. 

“ Miss Olivia,” said Mr. Wortley, eager to 
avert the coming storm, “do, pray, favour us 
with that beautiful cavatina of Rosini’s—we all 
like music.” 

Miss Livy did not need a second request, and 
for some time she was listened to with mutch at- 
tention; at last Miss Spinner became tired of 
silence, and gliding up to Mr. Barry, said, * that 
as Mr. , she forgot the name, had gone off, 
that morning, in search of Roman pavements, 
and broken vessels—pipes—and interesting relics 
of the olden time, and had not yet returned to 
illuminate their orbit by his brilliant discoveries; 
she had a few little curiosities in her bureau up 
stairs, that might afford amusement—she would 
bring them down while they were singing.” The 
lady soon imported the various packages, boxes 
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and bags, placed them on the sofa, piled up on 
her right hand and on her left, and looked not 
unlike a venerable mummy, encompassed by 
Egyptian relics. She exhibited her specimens 
of conchology ; mineralogy ; her little electrifying 
machine ; her figure from the Inquisition at Goa; 
a snuff-box that Buonaparte had—looked at; a 
lock of hair, cut from the tail of Marie Antoi- 
nette’s favourite lap-dog; a bit of Pope’s willow; 
a leaf of Shakspeare’s mulberry tree; a petrified 
toe of St. Peter’s, which was classically labelled 
—* Digit de Sanclo Pietro!” and many other 
equally valuable relics. The young people 
grouped around her, and she was unusually ela- 
borate and eloquent in her descriptions; nay, she 
even repeated an extemporaneous poem she had 
made upon herself on a misty morning. 

Gertrude and Mr. Wortley were standing near 
each other, when Miss Spinner pulled various 
old-fastiioned boxes from a yellow-silk bag: 
—“I purchased these very interesting relics of 
antiquity at a receptacle for old furniture, vulgo 
—a broker’s shop; it is very obscure; I fancy 
there is part of this strange-looking box unopen- 
ed—it appears so thick and clumsy—perhaps the 
fastening is concealed by some spring; it has 
hitherto baffled my utmost ingenuity, and I 
hardly thought the man would sell it without 
examination.” 

“I ought to know it,” said Gertrude, “ it be- 
longed, I am certain, to my dear old friend’s 
cabinet.” She took it, and touched a spring that 
was concealed by a small stud ; the bottom open- 


ed, and discovered tightly pressed in, a roll of 
parchment.” 

Mr. Barry seized it, hastily unfastened the ri- 
band which tied it, and exclaimed—* Gracious 
providence! the will! the will! the will! She 


was neither forgetful nor unjust. My dear Ger- 
trude—Mr. Wortley—I give ye joy; she'll have 
ye now, because she'll be almost as rich as your- 
self—joy, joy. Oh, I’m so happy, quite right; 
©@ my personal and estated property to ;’—my 
dear Miss Spinner, you are the sweetest being on 
earth ;—-‘ to Gertrude Raymond’—-just as it 
should be.” 

“Dear, dearest Gertrude,” exclaimed Mr. 
Wortley ; but Gertrude had fainted on his shoul- 
der, and salts, eau-de-luce, de cologne; de-Mille- 
fleures were abundantly supplied by the young 
ladies, who hardly understood the matter, but 
knew that all was in delightful bustle, or, as Miss 
Spinner said, “‘ soft confusion—rosy terror.” 

When Gertrude had recovered, and time was 

deliberate investigation, Mr. Barry 

Wi aloud. Mrs. Dorrington had left 
her property to Miss Raymond; subject 
to : annuities, either to old and faithful 
“servants, or poor relatives. Among other para- 
graphs contained in it was the following :—* And 
whereas, I have good and substantial reasons for 
believing that Thomas Dorrington (who is, un- 
fortunately, by the will of God, my nearest rela- 
tive) is a double-dealing craven, and a heartless 
man; seeing that, like the fabled Janus, he car- 
ries two faces ; I leave him to be provided for by 





Gertrude Raymond, gonvinced that she, of her 
own generosity, will do more for him, in consi- 
deration of his family, than my love of justice 
would permit, knowing his duplicity as I do;—I 
leave him to her mercy.” 

* Itis singular,” observed Mr. Barry, “ that my 
old friend should so studiously have concealed all 
information on the subject of her will from us; 
to execute it with her own hand, and never men- 
tion its existence. She was a good lawyer, how- 
ever, for it is duly witnessed; but where shall 
we find those people? this document has been 
nearly eight years in existence. ‘ Patrick Mul- 
ler,’ the old butler, he is dead; ‘ Frank Hayward, 
and ‘Jane Miller,’ have you any idea where 
they are, Gertrude?” 

“ Frank Hayward married Jane immediately 
on our going to Bath, and my dear relative, you 
know, Sir, never retained married servants; but 
she procured them confidential situations in Sir 
Thomas Harrowby’s family. They have been 
ever since on the continent; I believe they are 
now at Rome.” 

“ Tiow very fortunate,” said Miss Spinner, 
“ that I happened to purchase the box! My dear 
Miss Raymond, I give you much joy.” 

** Oh, so do we all,” said Mrs. Croydon; some- 
what awkwardly, however, for Mr. Wortley’s 
exclamation had convinced her, that her daugh- 
ter’s beauty and accomplishments had been dis- 
played in vain; and that, even when portionless, 
Gertrude Raymond, notwithstanding her want of 
tact, advanced age (twenty-two), and what Mrs. 
C—— always termed “ very plain appearance,” 
had conquered, what she considered “ a man worth 
looking after,” because he had five thousand a- 
year! 

“ Gertrude,” said Lady Florence, who, by the 
assistance of her ecar-trumpet, heard and under- 
stood all that had occurred—* My dear Gertrude, 
your old friend rejoices for you. Nearly a cen- 
tury has passed over this gray head, and those 
who number only half my days, must know much 
of joy and sorrow, yet this is one of the happiest 
hours I have ever known. I sorrowed, bitterly 
sorrowed, when you, of ancient family, and mind 
capable of adding lustre to the highest rank, be- 
came a hireling for gold. Yet,. Gertrude, I 
loved you more and more; fer even the pittance 
you laboured for, you divided with the poor and 
the afflicted. Nay, child, I will speak; I do not 
often praise: but you deserve more than I can 
give. Never did you utter unkindness towards 
those who had dashed your cup of happiness to 
the earth, even as it had touched your lips. 
Never did you suffer the breath of slander to dim 
her memory, from whom you had a right to ex- 
pect so much; for you were unto her as a dear 
and tender child. I know the heart has ties 
stronger than those of kindred, but you had 
claims from both those sources.” 

** My dear Lady Florence,” interrupted Ger- 
trude, much affected, “ you oyerrate—I knew 
my friend too well to imagime even that she would 
forget me: | should have been base, if I could for 
a moment have believed it!” 
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“ Your trials are now passed,” resumed the old 
lady; “ the wind of advérsity separates the chaff 
from the wheat. You have learned to value the 
world’s friendship. And whem I remember the 
virtues that characterized your amiable and ex- 
cellent parents, the words of this holy book press 
upon my memory— I have been young, and now 
am old, yet saw I never the righteous forsaken, 
nor his seed begging their bread.’ ”’ 

“ Hang me,” said Mr. Altern, after a pause, 
“but it’s worth riding a steeple-chase, to come 
in for all this.” 

“I]t would make a delightful tale, if well 
wrought up,” interrupted Miss Spinner, “ quite 
good enough for » perhaps not for Black- 
wood; but for something else, particularly if it 
ends, as I presume, with a—a—spare my blushes!” 

A sunny Sabbath morning succeedud this happy 
denouement, and the finding of the Will was noised 
all over the parish; the most busy agent on this 
occasion was Nurse Keefe, who went to first mass, 
expressly for the purpose of telling “how my young 
lady will have her right, and the bad breed ’Il be 
forced to fly the country, and more will be happy 
than me—the fine English gintleman, that many 
was afther, the silly crathurs, as if it would be 
ony good for them to put themselves equal to my 
young lady, with the rale gintleman who had such 
beautiful estates, and sich a power of money, and 
a rale castle, built on a gould mine (as 1 hard 
tell), and whin he wants, he has nothin’ to do, but 
to say to one of his men, ‘ James, go down and 
bring me up a bucket of gould,’ and to another, 
‘ Charles, my man, go down and bring me up a 
bucket of silver.’ ” 

The peasantry, who most cordially hated “ the 
new man,” rejoiced very sincerely at the intelli- 
gence. “ Thomas Dorrington, Esq.,”’ was neither 
fitted by nature nor education to occupy the 
station in society to which his wealth had raised 
him. He was what the poor termed “a hard* 
man ;” let the land go to the highest bidder, with- 
out any regard to the oldest tenant, and distrained 
for rent whenever it was not paid to the hour. 
Such a person was not likely to obtain popularity; 
and his low habits effectually prevented his asso- 

‘ciating with the gentry, on equal terms. 

“ Well, bad as he is, Mistress Keefe,” said 
Paddy Magin, “ he didn’t spirit away the will, 
which for sartin I thought he did; for he always 
had the look of a dirty turn.” 

“ Well, I set it down to that too, Paddy, and 
it’s well for him he didn’t; I'll stop myself after 
grate mass jist to see my young lady go tochurch, 
and pass the mock people on the road.” 

“ Success to you for ever, Mistress, honey ! and 
I'll gather the boys, and we'll have a shout for the 
young lady, and a groan for the by-gones, that Il 
shiver the mountains in no time; it’s a pity it’s 
Sunday, or we'd have a bonfire.” 

“ Aye, Paddy, we'll have that same whin she’s 
set up safe and sound in her own house; I don’t 
think they'll have the face to dispute the will?” 

Paddy did “ gather the boys,” and a glorious 
shout and a deafening groan they gave. 

* Thomas —_—” Esq.,” affected at first 
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to disbelieve the will; but he secretly procured 
what money he could from the tenants, and, de- 
serting his unfortunate wife, whom he had long 
treated with brutal indifference, fled to America, 
and left them to the mercy of one who loved 
mercy, and who proved it by acts of kindness, 
even to her enemies. 

Barrytown never was so full of company as 
about three months after Miss Spinner’s box had 
been found to contain so valuable a parchment; 
shake-downs in every room; open house—sheep 
and oxen roasted whole—barrels of ale and whis- 
key—fiddlers and pipers—Lady Brilliant and 
suite—Nurse Keefe, deputy mistress of kitchen 
ceremonies—Miss Spinner in a white satin hat, 
looped up with roses a-la-pastoralle, and a real 
new wig—Mrs. Croyden and her daughters (poor 
spite), “ so particularly engaged that they could 
not do themselves the honour from which they 
had expected so much happiness, but wished the 
lovers, bride and bridegroom, more than a thou- 
sand blessings.” Barrytown was always noted 
for its hospitality ; for the poor, as well as the 
rich, sheltered under its roof, and the generous 
master afforded relief to all who really wanted it. 
But when Gertrude Raymond was married to 
Alfred Wortley, every body wondered where, 
even in Barrytown, such crowds could have been 
packed. Lady Florence Barry, who had not 
been outside of her own avenue gate for twenty 
years, accompanied the bride; and Mr. Barry 
gave her away. More people could not have 
been at a Priest’s funeral than assembled on this 
memorable occasion— 

** When wrong was made right, 
And the dark, light,” 
as Miss Spinner quoted it, and the “ might and 
right” was exemplified for many years by the 
inhabitants of Barrytown and Mount Gertrude, 
(as Lady Florence called Mrs. Dorrington’s old 
residence)— 
“ Hospitality, “ 
No formality,”" 
became the motto of both houses, which were 
conducted on the same plan, except, indeed, that 
Mr. Wortley never mortgaged his property, and 
the great hall at Mount Gertrude was garnished 
with merry, laughing children, instead of dogs, 
eagles, cats, and ravens. 
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COSTUME. ; 
The costume of an English beau, 
Century, consisted of long pointédy 
curling toes of which were fast 
by gold or silver chains; a stocking 
on one leg, and one of anofher colour on 
other; breeches which did not reach to the 
dle of his thighs; a coat one half white and the 
other half blue or black; a long beard; and a 
silk hood buttoned under his chin, embroidered 
with grotesque figures of animals, and sometimes 
ornamented with gold, silver, and precious 
stones. 
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For the Lady’s Book. 
THE COLUMBIAN HARP. 


Waxe! sweet harp of the wild-wood shade ! 
Shake the green moss from thy golden string ; 
The Dryads are dancing in every glade, 

And fairies drinking at every spring! 


Long, ‘neath the arches of living green, 

Mute ard anhonour’d thy chord has slept ; 

While the winds of summer have breath’d in vain, 
Nor wak'd a tone as across they swept! 


A world is round thee as yet unsung, 
And Echo waits in her thousand caves, 
To send the glad anthem her hills among, 
O’er laughing vallies and dancing waves. 


Wake! though no Baron shall list to thee, 
*Mid the sculptur’d pride of his ancient hall ; 
Wake thy song for the bold and free, 

O’er the battle’s tide like a trumpet call. 


Tell to the list’ning world, that here 
Spreads the broad realm of the brave and good ; 
Lasting as heaven's effulgent sphere— 
Gen’rous and free as the rolling flood. 


Then plaintively murmur a gentler strain, 
Pour on the Zephyr thy note of woe, 

Tit Beauty shall echo the sigh again, 
And the tear of Pity brim o'er to flow. 


When, on their own pure battle ground, 
Thy sons shall muster with gleaming steel ; 
Raise to the heavens thy lofty sound— 
Shake the firm earth with thy martial peal. 


Wake the loud echoes of ev'ry vale— 

Call the free from their mountain-home— 
From rock, from glen, and from lowly dale— 
From their forest-lair by the torrent’s foam! 


But where the last freeman sinks in death, 
And dying drops on the bloody plain ; 
Blend thy last wail with his parting breath, 
And wake not a note, my harp, again! 
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Srrance, that ‘ind should be left so free, 
To play with a , or tear a tree; 
To rage or here’er it will, 


And, as it lists, to be fierce or still: 
Above and around, to breathe of life, 
Or to mingle the earth and the sky in strife ; 
Gentle to whisper, with morning light, 
Yet to grow! like a fettered fiend, ere night; 
Or to love, and cherish, and bless, to-day, 
What to-morrow it ruthless rends away ! 

IL. 
Strange, that the Sun should call into birth 
All the fairest flowers and fruits of earth, 
Then bid them perish, and see them die, 
While they cheer the soul, and gladden the eye: 
At morn, its child is the pride of spring— 
At night, a shrivelled and loathsome thing ! 
To-day, there is hope and life in its breath, 
To-morrow, it shrinks to a useless death ; 
Strange does it seem that the sun should joy 
To give life alone that it may destroy ! 

Ii. 
Strange, that the Ocean should come and go, 
With its daily and nightly ebb and flow,— 
To bear on its placid breast at morn, 
The bark that, ere night, will be tempest torn ; 
Or cherish it all the way it must roam, 
To leave it a wreck within sight of home ; 
To smile, as the mariner’s toils are o’er, 
Then wash the dead to his cottage door ; 
And gently ripple along the strand, 
To watch the widow, behold him land! 

IV. 
But, stranger than all, that Man should die 
When his plans are formed, and his hopes are high ! 
He walks forth a lord of the earth, to-day, 
And the morrow behold him a part of its clay! 
He is born in sorrow, and cradled in pain, 
And from youth to age—it is labour in vain; 
And all that seventy years can show, 
Is, that wealth is trouble, and wisdom woe; 
That he travels a path of care and strife, 
Who drinks of the poisoned cup of life. 


MURMURS. 





. From the Journal of Health. 
HOW TO PRESERVE THE COMPLEXION. 


To the question which has been proposed to 
us by some of our female readers—* What is the 
best fluid as an ordinary wash for the face; cal- 
culated, while it removes impurities from the 
skin, to preserve unimpaired the freshness of the 
complexion?”—We reply, without hesitation, 
simple soap and water—hoth articles being as 
pure as can be obtained. We have pointed out, 
in a former number, most of those causes by 

, transparency, and brilliant 

skin, are impaired. These being 

daily ablutions with soap and 

water, ally answer all the purposes 
Sete bo list of cosmetic lotions are in 
“Yesorted to. Our female readers may rest 
assured that the only beautifiers of the skin are 
personal cleanliness, regular exercise, temper- 
ance, pure air, and cheerful temper. If any one 
of these be neglected, the skin and complexion 
will invariably suffer. It is only by preserving 
the skin free from all impurities, and thus ena- 





bling it to perform with freedom, its important 
functions, that any external application is at all 
useful. To this end there is nothing so well 
adapted as pure water, with the occasional addi- 
tion of soap. They who, from a ridiculous idea 
that washing frequently with water injures the 
skin, substitute distilled liquor, Cologne water, or 
any other fluid, simple or compound, pursue a 
practice most effectually calculated to destroy its 
suppleness, transparency, and smoothness, and 
to cover it with unseemly blotches. But it is not 
merely as a local wash we would enforce upon 
all the use of pure water. When applied in the 
form of a bath to the whole surface, at those sea- 
sons of the year in which its use, in this manner, 
can with propriety be resorted to, it is produc- 
tive of the most beneficial effects, promoting the 
general well-being of the system, as well as that 
healthy condition of the skin, independent of 
which it can lay no pretensions whatever te 
beauty. It is a well known fact, that those na- 
tions by whom bathing is the most frequently re- 
sorted to, are those distinguished most generally 


| for elegance of form and a complexion. 
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A MEDALLIG EMBLEM OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
AND NOTICES OF THE PRESENT KING OF FRANCE. 


The annexed cut represents the medal which 
was struck off, and distributed among the French 
people, in commemoration of the great triumph 
of principle achieved during the late glorious 
revolution. Connecied with this subject we pre- 
sent the subjoined notices of the present King of 
France, taken from the “Athenzeum :” they will 
be found interesting. 

Tue present Duke of Orleans is the eldest son 
of the too famous Louis Phillippe, (better known 
under the name of “ Egalité,”) and of Louise 
Marie Adelaide of Bourbon Penthievre. He 
was born in the year 1763, and, together with his 
brothers, the Duc de Montpensier and the Count 
de Beaujolais, was educated by the celebrated 
Madame de Genlis, upon the system recom- 
mended by Rousseau in his ** Emilius.” 

At the period of the Revolution, and when only 
nineteen years of age, we find him, in accord- 
ance with the popular policy of his house, a Lieu- 
tenant Colonel in the fourteenth Dragoons, and 
distinguishing himself against the invaders of his 
native country, under Gen. Kellerman and Du- 
mouriez at the battles of Nerwind and Jemappe. 

He was, at this time, in consequence of Du- 
mouriez’s defection, included with the other 
members of his family, in the sweeping denun- 
ciations of the sanguinary monsters then at the 
head of the French government. His father and 
two brothers were unluckily arrested at Nice, 
and subsequently removed to the prison of Mar- 
seilles. The fate of the father is well known— 
that .of the brothers was more fortunate; and 
that it was sg, was mainly owing to thejr gene- 
rous brother, the present Duke of Orleans. 

It had been his good forturle to effect his es- 
cape from the consequences of the revolutionary 
decrees; and for a long time he wandered about 
under assumed names in the mountains of Swit- 
zerland, and in Germany, Norway, and Den- 
mark. It was during his concealment in the 
Duchy of Holstein, after his father had fallen a 
victim, and whilst his brothers were languishing 
in the fourth year of their imprisonment, that the 
Duke received from his mother a letter, wherein 
she expresses an.earnest hope “ that the prospect 
of relieving the misfortunes of his afflicted mo- 
ther, and his unhappy family, may induce his 
generous spirit to contribute to the peace and 
security of his b 
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The object here pointed at was for the Duke 
to give a pledge that he would leave the continent 
of Europe for America: and this was exacted by 
the then Government as the price of liberating 
the two princes from their imprisonment. 

To this letter of his mother, the Duke replied 
in the following manner :— 

“ When my dearest mother shall have received 
this letter, her orders will have been executed ; 
I shall already have departed for America. I 
seem to be in a dream when I think how soon I 
shall again embrace my brothers and be re- 
united to them—I, who formerly imagined that 
our separation was impossible. Think not, how- 
ever, that in any thing I complain of my destiny. 
Ob no! I feel too sensibly how much more 
frightful it might really be; I shall not even 
deem it unfortunate, if, after being restored to 
my brothers, I learn that my dear mother is also 
well and comfortable; and especialiy if I may 
indulge the thought of contriblutiag in any 
manner to the tranquillity and happimess of 
France. For my country I cannot feel any thing 
personal as a sacrifice; and whilst I live, there 
is none thgt I am not prepared to make for her.” 

He did; in fact, immediately embark from 
Hamburgh for America, where he soon had the 
satisfaction of being joined by his brothers, who, 
thus having met, vowed to part no more. They 
visited together all the noted places of the New 
World, and were introduced and entertained by 
the President Washington, at Mount Vernon. 
They finally went over to England, and took up 
their abode at Twickenham. There they cul- 
tivated the artg.and sciences, in which they 
delighted and excelled. In, May, 1807, the 
Duke de Montpensier died of a consumption i 
the flower of his age; he was interred 
minster Abbey, where a 
classic and elegant inscription is 
memory. Fo 

The Count de Beaujolais, already feeli 
symptoms of the same disorder, was 
seek a milder climate, but was only induced te. 
do so by the assurances that his brother of Or- 
leans would never quit him. The brothers re- 
paired to Malta—but too late: the Count also 
died, in the year 1808, leaving his brother to the 
chances and changes of a world in which he 
seems yet destined to act an important part. 
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MORNING CALLS. * 


“ Au! it isa sad thing, to be sufe,” said the 
fashionable Mrs. Lowton to her friend Lady 
James,.as, after a few common-place inquiries 
on my entrance, she returned to the conversa- 
tion I had interrupted: “I really wonder, after 
Emma’s delightful match, that she could have 
been so imprudent.” 

“ Heavens! my dear Mrs. Lowton! you do 
surprise me.” 

“ Yes, indeed, I think it has surprised every 
one; but you know, Lady James, she was always 
vastly opinionated.” 

“So I have heard; but really, I am very 
sorry, she seemed such a nice young woman. 
Only four hundred a year, did you say ?” 

Scarcely that, I am told; it is a very poor liv- 
ing, indeed. I really don’t see how they are to 
exist; for, you know, she had no fortune of her 
own, and he has nothing beyond his preferment.” 

“ Dear, dear! it is a sad business.” 

“T can assure you it is a grievous disappoint- 
ment to her friends, for she might have done so 
much better: you must have seen Lord S—’s 
attentions—five thousand a year there! But, 


Mr. ——,” she turned abruptly to me, “ you 
must remember the Vernons—you have often 
met them here?” 

Now, it so happened, that I not only remem- 


bered them, but that the real purpose of my 
ear’y call on the fashionable Mrs. Lowton, did 
not arise from any personal interest, as regarded 
the lady’s self: the mere compliment of a card, 
even after my six years’ absence from England, 
would have amply satisfied that; but, to ascer- 
tain, through her means, where the said Vernons 
were to be found; for they were two old and 
dear friends of mine. And though my long sepa- 
ration from my country had dissipated many of 
the associations of my earlier life, and destroyed 
most of its attachments, still, it had not in the 
slightest degree impaired my regard for this 
amiable family. 

I had left them rich in beauty, blooming in 
youth, smiling in loveliness. Six years had now 
passed away, and my uncertain pursuits had 
kept me but ill-advised of the events—to them, 
at least—of those six years; mor was [ at all 
pleased, that my first intelligence should have 
been thus ungracious, as concerned the dearest 
of thos r sisters. 

P acknowledging my acquaintance, 
(althotigh mt al/ my acquaintance with them,) I 
asked, earnest anxiety, the particulars of 

Alicia’s sad fault. 

“Fault, Mr. ——!” exclaimed the lady with 
evident surprise—and then turning to her friend, 
finished to her the interjection—* Why, Lady 
James, we cannot exactly call it a fault, you 
know.” 

“No, my dear Mrs. Lowton,” rejoined ker 
ladyship, “ not exactly; she has certainly thought 








proper to marry a poor man, when she had plenty 
of rich ones to choose from; but that—” 

“Is a fault,” continued her friend, “ only as 
people choose to consider it.” 

* But, surely, Mrs. Lowton,” I inquired, “ you 
do not regard wealth as the only good? There 
may, I hope, be happiness without its abundance ; 
in some cases, perhaps, more, than with its great- 
est gifts ?” 

“ Very likely, sir.” Mrs. Lowton did not look 
half pleased with the interrogatory ; I fear her 
admitted assent was only about equally sincere. 

“ Pray. Madam,” I waited a moment for the 
evaporation of her surprise; “is there any ob- 
jection to the gentleman, beyond his limited in- 
come ?” 

“ N—o.” She drawled out the word very 
slowly ; it was certainly any thing but a mono- 
syllable. “TI believe he is a most amiable man, 
and very kind to her; but then, Mr. ——, only 
think of the contrast between her and her sister, 
Mrs. Jermyn, who has as handsome an establish- 
ment as any in the beau-monde; hers, indeed, 
was something like a match. She pronounced 
the concluding words with considerable em- 
phasis, as she turned to Lady James for her 
ready approval. 

I had already perceived that the two Jadies 
formed no exception to the so universally admit- 
ted opinion of the omnipotence of money; had I 
not, however, made the discovery, Mrs. Low- 
ton’s over-hasty reply to my inquiry after poor 
Alicia’s residence, would speedily have satisfied 
me on that point. 

“ Park street, Mrs. Jer—? Alicia, did you 
say? Oh! truly—really, Mr. ——,I don’t ex- 
actly know; somewhere, I believe, in the en- 
virons; but I cannot be certain—perhaps I can 
ascertain.” 

I begged that she would not, on any account, 
give herself the trouble. I was about to proceed 
to ‘pay my respects to Mrs. Jermyn, who, no 
doubt, wotld be able to direct me ; and, with as 
much speed as was consistent with good breed- 
ing, I took my leave. 

It may readily be imagined that my rumina- 
tions, as I walked along, were somewhat varied 
in their character. The false estimate of happi- 
ness, 80 universally existing, the court paid to 
wealth—the neglect attendant, even on the ap- 
proach to poverty. I determined, however, to 
suspend any decision on the comparative happi- 
ness of my two friends; the grandeur of the 
wealthy Mrs. Jermyn, or the privations of the 
poor Alicia, until I had judged of them from my 
own observation. —~ 

It was after two o’clock when I arrived at 
Mrs. Jermyn’s residence. It was a large, noble- 
looking mansion; and I was shown into a most 
superb drawing-room, whose whole arrangement 
seemed rather designed with aa to suggest 
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uses, than as the ac provision for wants 
already existing—so, t, it appeared to my 
untutored fancy; and I had ample opportunity 
for its exercise, as Mrs. sre. sat not make 
her entre for above half an When she did 
appear, how shocked, how sadly grieved was I, 
to look upon her. She was but the spectre of 
her I had known; the blooming girl I had left, 
was now——, but it is needless to particularize— 
she had become the slave of fashion ; she had sa- 
crificed herself at its ruthless altar. There was 
nothing—nothing that even my memory, vivid as 
it was in its remembrance of her, could rest upon 
of Emma Vernon; for, changed as was her ap- 
pearance, her manners were even more altered. 
She received me with all the élegance, indeed, 
of the most finished politeness—the most fastidi- 
ous etiquette could not have pointed out a single 
fault; but there was no heart in it—it was as 
dead and cold as was herself, to every feeling, 
save the one engrossing one, of fashion—nay, the 
very allusion to former remembrances was an- 
noying to her. She seemed, or at least wished to 
seem, to have forgotten them all. 

I could not bear to witness such a wreck of 
feeling; I dared not farther trust myself to al- 
lude to our former intimacy ; and I attempted a 
few less exciting questions, although the attempt 
was answered with no better satisfaction. I in- 
quired after her sister ; but she knew little ofher 
proceedings; of her children—but they were 
such plagues, she never permitted them to come 
down, they were best in their nursery. I asked 
after her husband; but she knew not whither 
he had gone, or when he would return; she 
seemed to have little interest in aught concern- 
ing him; to care, indeed, for nothing—to feel for 
nobody. 

I was oppressed with bitter regret; I looked 
earnestly at her in sorrowing silence. She start- 
ed at the sudden pause; her eyes for a moment 
met mine; but they shrunk from my gaze, and 
one deep, unconscious sigh, told me too surely, 
the desolation that rioted within. 

I hurried from her; my heart was too full, and 
my feelings were still but too imperfectly under 
my control to risk their further excitement. 

*“ And is this the envied lot, which the world 
boasts of as its chiefest good? Is this cold insen- 
sibility to every better feeling—is it, can it be 
called happiness? *Tis a base prostitution of 
language to term it such, ‘to call it aught but 
misery and despair; it is,indeed!” But I check- 
ed the current of my painful reflections as I 
approached the residence of the poor, neglected 
Alicia. 

Her house was, indeed, a contrast to that of 
her sister: it was but a mere cottage; and, in- 
stead of the splendid footman who had there an- 
nounced me, a woman-servant opened the door. 
But there was an air of comfort, which more 
than pleased me; there seemed a peacefulness 
around it—an elegance and refincment about its 
arrangement, that delighted me; and my first 
feelings were those almost of envy, that it was 
not mine. And phen, too, her reception—there 
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was a greater contrast there; it was my own 
dear sister—the same warm-hearted Alicia, that 
welcomed me—the same wild, gentle spirit [had 
known in earlier times. She asked anxiously 
after my past welfare—listened with interest to 
the account of my proceedings—heard with plea- 
sure of my present comfort ; and when I alluded 
to her marriage, the glistening eye, and smiling 
acknowledgment of her looks, convinced me of 
her happiness, more than her words. She had, 
as she assured me, every blessing her heart de- 
sired. It was true, indeed, that their income 
was only small—but then, their wishes were also 
small; and they were too happy in each other’s 
affection, and too well satisfied with that happi- 
ness, to desire more. 

“ T like, my dear :’ she added, with smiling 
cheerfulness, “to be happy in my own way. 
Poor Emma, indeed,”—a sigh accompanied the 
name—“ fancies that happiness is alone to be 
met with in wealth and fashion, and truly dol 
hope she finds it there: you know she was always 
ambitious; but for myself, I am sure that my 
aspirations are after quietness and retirement. I 
might have been as rich and as gay as Emma, 
had I wished it; but I did not wishit. I pre- 
ferred comparative insignificance, with the man 
I loved, and in whose everlasting affection I 
could confide without a fear, to all the false 
gifts of fortune; nor am I disappointed in the 
result.” 

I had already spent a delightful hour in her 
society, when an engagement called me away; 
and with a promise of soon repeating my visit, to 
be introduced to her husband, and again talk 
over the remembrances of the past, I took my 
leave, full of gratified and happy feelings. 

“Oh, world, world!”—such was my excla- 
mations, as I turned for a parting peep at the 
little paradise I was quitting—* thou false idol— 
thou deceiving desolation! alas! how do thy vo- 
taries, for a meretricious bauble, cast away a 
real treasure, and then seek to gild over the base 
cheat, with the tinsel of feigned enjoyment! 
Rightly dost thou punish them; thou robbest them, 
one by one, of every native feeling, and givest 
them—what dost thou give them in return ?—A 
heart of insensibility—a mere mockery of hap- 
piness !” 

Perhaps I was somewhat over caustic in my 
philippic—excited too far by deep and pre- 
sent emotions; and had I waited the soothing 
effects of the good dinner to which I was hasten- 
ing, I might perhaps have viewed that same 
world with a more indulgent feeling.) 
pure unadulterated emotions— 
and free from the heart; and 
occasionally, be a little too fervid, they seldom 
deceive us—not unfrequently prove our best amd” 
truest monitors. ‘ 

Happiness, most certainly, is in opinion; and 
not unlikely, in spite of all that has been said, or 
that may be said to the contrary, each individual 
will decide according to his own experience ; but 
heaven preserve me from the happiness of 
Fashion! 
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Farewell! thou dear country, for - sa - ken wander, To 
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seck in some far distant clime a new home; But the dear 
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that now fade from me yonder, Shall still be remember’d 
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I roam,When a- far I have travell’d be- yond the wide ocean, 


scenes of pleasure and 
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Midst the joy of my bosom, some ten - der emotion 


“4 ad lib. 
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bring to my view the dear _ scenes left - - “2 


SECOND VERSE. 


Now dark grows the night, and no more my strain’d eyes view 
The land I adore, the land of my birth; 
Oh! land of my fathers, how dearly I prize you, 

Thou fairest, thou happiest spot upon earth: 
Tho’ lost to thy joys, still remembrance shall bring me 

The days of enjoyment I’ve known on thy shore; 
And tho’ rude be my fortune where’er it may throw me,, 

ll turn to the shrine [ shall: ever adore. : 
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I have flown from the Cup of the Blue Hare-Bell. 


THE FAIRY’S SONG, 


(NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY) 


WRITTEN BY MRS. TURNBULL.—THE MUSIC COMPOSED AND DEDICATED TO MISS C. E. COLMER, 
BY WALTER TURNBULL. 


Scherzando. 


have flown from the cup of _ the blue hare bell, 


re - vel all night o - ver 


gathered the dew from the droop - ing flow’r, 


fore that time, there’s a task to be done, And 


for our queen, by me must 


SECOND VERSE. 


Thus chaunted the fairy as away she hied, 

O’er bower and brake to the calm river’s side; 
And there, amongst flow’rs and odours, she found 
An infant asle®p on the dewy ground: 

She caught him up by a lock of the hair, 
And bore him away through the misty air. 


THIRD VERSE. 


They have reach’d the spot where the Elfin queen 
Is holding her court, on the moon-lit green; 

And the child has awaken’d, and weeps in vain 
For the home, which he never must see again: 
Alas! for his mother, she mourns him as dead, 
yAnd fancies his grave im the blue river’s bed. 
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THE RESCUE. 


BY MISS ROBERTS. 


~ King Stephen was a worthy Peer.”’ 


‘Tue hall was lofty, sculptured round with ar- 
morial devices, and hung with gaily-embroidered 
banners, which waved in the wind, streaming 
from crannies in windows, which had suffered 
some dilapidation from the hand of Time. Min- 
strel harps rang through the wide apartment, 
and ata board well covered with smoking viands, 
haunches of the red deer, quarters of mutton, 
pastries, the grinning heads of wild boars, and 
flanked with flaggons of wine, and tankards of 
foaming ale, sat King Stephen, surrounded by 
the flower of the Norman nobles, whose voices 
had piaced him on the English throne. In the 
midst of the feast, the jovial glee of the vassail- 
ers was interrupted by the entrance of a page, 
who, forcing his way through the yeomen and 
lacqueys crowding at the door, flew with breath- 
less haste to the feet of the king, and, falling 
down on his knees, in faltering accents delivered 
the message with which he had been entrusted. 
“ Up, gallants !” exclaimed the martial monarch, 
“ don your harness, and ride as lightly as you 
may to the Countess of Clare: she liés in peril 
of her life and honour, beleguered by a rabble 
of unnurtured Welch savages, who lacking re- 
spect for beauty, have directed their arms against 
awoman. Swollen with vain pride at their late 
victory, (the fiend hang the coward loons who 
fled before them!) they have sworn to make this 
noble lady serve them barefoot in their camp. 
By St. Dennis, and my good sword! were I not 
hampered by this pestilent invasion of the Scots, I 
would desire no better pastime than to drive the 
ill-conditioned serfs howling from the walls. Say, 
who amongst you will undertake the enterprize ? 
What! all silent? are ye knights ?—are ye men? 
Do 1 reign over Christian warriors—valiant cap- 
tains, who have been sworn to protect beauty in 
distress? or are ye like graceless dogs of Ma- 
homed, insensible to female honour?” “My 
ranks are wondrous scant,” returned Milo Fitz- 
walter, “I may not reckon twenty men at arms 
in the whole train, and varlets have I none, but it 
boots not to number spears when danger presses ; 
so to horse, and away! Beshrew me! were it the 
termagant Queen Maude herself, I'd do my best 
to rescue her from this extremity.” “Thou art 
a true knight, Fitzwalter,” replied the king, 
“ and wilt prosper. The saint’s benezon be with 
thee, for thou must speed on this errand with 
such tall men as thou canst muster of thine own 
proper followers: the Scots, whom the devil con- 
found, leave me to work much, to spare a single 
lance from mine own array. We will drink to 
thy success, and to the health of the fair coun- 
tess, in a flask of the right Bordeaux ; and tell the 
lady that thy monarch grudges thee this glorious 
deed; for, by the halidom, an thou winnest her 





unscathed from the hands of these Welch churis, 
thou’ wilt merit a niche beside the most re- 
nowned of Charlemagne’s plaudits.” Fitzwalter 
made no answer; but he armed in haste, and, 
leaping into his saddle, gave the spur to his gal- 
lant steed, and followed by his esquires and men 
at arms, rested not, either night or day, until he 
reached the marches of Wales. The lions of 
England still proudly flying over the castle walls, 
assured him that the countess had been enabled 
to hold out against the savage horde, who sur- 
rounded it on all sides. The besiegers set up a 
furious yell as the knight and his party approach- 
ed their encampment. Half naked, their eyes 
glaring wildly from beneath a mass of yellow 
hair, and scantily armed with the rudest species 
of offensive and defensive weapons, their nurm- 
bers alone made them terrible; and had the cas- 
tle been manned and victualled, it might have 
long defied their utmost strength. Drawing their 
falchions, the knight and his party keeping 
closely together, and thus forming an impene- 
trable wedge, cut their desperate path through 
the fierce swarm of opposing foes, who, like in- 
carnate demons, rushed to the onslaught, and fell 
in heaps before the biting steel of these expe- 
rienced soldiers. Pressing forward with un- 
yielding bravery, Fitzwalter won the castle 
walls; whence, with the assistance of such frail 
aid asthe living spectres on the battlements 
could give, he beat back the Welsh host, and in 
another quarter of an hour, having dispersed the 
enemy with frightful loss, gained free entrance 
to the castle. Feeble was the shout of triumph 
which welcomed Fitzwalter and his brave com- 
panions; the corpses of the unburied dead lay 
strewed upon the pavement; the heroic coun- 
tess, and her attendant damsels, clad in the ar- 
mour of the slain, weakened by famine, and 
hopeless of succour, yet still striving to deceive 
the besiegers by the display of living warriors, 
by this stratagem retarded the assault which 
they could not repel. Fitzwalter took advan- 
tage of the darkness of the night, and the 
pani Welshmen, to withdraw from a for- 
tress . destitute of the implements of 
war; and, with the rescued ladies mounted be- 
hind them, the brave band returned to the court 
of King Stephen ; and the charms of the fair one, 
and the valour of her chivalric defender, formed 
the theme of the minstrel in every knightly hall 
and ladies’ bower throughout Christendom. 
Se 

A rich officer of revenue, asked a man of 
wit, what kind of a thing opulence was. “ It is a 
thing,” replied the philosopher, “ which can give 
a rogue an advantage over an honest man.” 
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SONG. 
BY MISS JEWSBURY. 


/ Suz‘s on my heart, she’s in my thoughts) 
At midnight, morn, and noon; } 
December’s snow beholds her there, 
And there the rose of June. 


I never breathe her lovely name 
When wine and mirth go round, 

But ob, the gentle moonlight air 
Knows well the silver sound! 


I not if a thousand hear 
hen other maids I praise; 
I would not have my brother by, 
When upon her I gaze. 


The dew were from the lily gone, 
The gold had lost its shine, 

If any but my love herself 
Could hear me call her mine} 





THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
BY HOLLINGS. 


Deep close the shades around us; and the wind, 
Which sweeps the rustling thicket, bends to sight, 
With fairy leaf and branches wet with dew, 

The slender Cel : thus Jeslousy 

Dweiis in uputter’d bitterness apart, 

And feeds its griefs with silence. Pale below, 
The meek Anemone, with virgin grace, 

The nurture and the victim of a day, 

Telis of a love,which blossoms but to fade, 

Nipt in its playful infancy. Above, 

Circling with blushing wreaths the blighted oak, 
The Woodbine drops its odours on the breeze: 

Soe doth Affection gather strength from time, 
Constant where once ite plighted vows are fix’d, 
And smiles from age and sorrow:—while that light 
And yellow Broom may filly emblem Youtb, 
Rejoicing in its comeliness, and fraught 

With hopes which after-storms shall strew in alr. 





THE GATHERER,. 


** A snapper up of unconsidered trifies.”’ 


Shakspeare. 


Barett1, in his amusing letters from Spain 
and Portugal, tells us that he fell in with a 
Spanish soldier, who in the course of conversa- 
tion, told him that he had been sometime a pri- 
soner in England, and that he hated the English; 
and on being asked why, he hesitated awhile, 
and at last answered, because they used vinegar 
with their veal. 

Education is a companion which no misfortune 
can depress, no crime can destroy, no enemy 
can alienate or enslave. At home a friend— 
abroad an introduction—in solitude a solace— 
and in society an ornament. . 

Cato, the Censor, being scurrilously treated by 
a fellow who led a licentious and dissolute life, a 
“ contest,” said he, “ between thee and me is 
very unequal, for thou canst bear ill ianguage 
with ease, and return it with pleasure; but as 
for my part, ’tis. unusual for me to hear it, and 
disagreeable to speak it.” 

Spectacles were first invented by Spina, a 
monk of Pisa, in the year 1200. 

Men show particular folly on five di oc- 
casions: When they establish on 
the ruin of others; when they expect to excite 
love by coldness, and by showing more marks of 
dislike than affection ; when they wish to become 
learned in the midst of repose and pleasure ; 
when they seek friends without making any ad- 
vances of friendship; and when they are unwil- 
ling to succour their friends in distress. 

Spinning wheels were first invented at Bruns- 
wick, in Germany, in 1630. 

To delicate minds, the unfortunate are always 


objects of respect; as the ancients held sacred 





those places which had been blasted by lightning , 
so the feeling heart considers the afflicted as 
touched by the hand of God himself. 


It is falsehood only that loves and retires into 
darkness. Truth delights in the day, and de- 
mands no more than a just light to appear in 
perfect beauty.—Sir 7. Brown. 

The son of Enoch, according to the text of the 
Septuagint, died fourteen years after the flood, 
having lived 969-years. Were the years then 
360 or 365 days each—if the latter, Methusaleh — 
must have lived 353,685 days, a period of exist- 
ence so great as to induce many persons to be- 
lieve the years then were much shorter than they 
are now. 

Like dogs in a wheel, birds in a cage, or squir- 
rels in chain, ambitious men still climb and 
climb, with great labour and incessant anxiety, 
but never reach the top. 

The brain of a hasty man is like a sooty chim- 
ney; it is continually in danger of taking fire 
from the flames beneath. The brain of a well 
ordered and quiet citizen is like a chimney new- 
ly swept; the sparks of passion pass through it, 
and escape without danger into the cooler regions 
of thought and reflection. 

Of all the marvellous works of the Deity, per- 
haps there is nothing that angels behold With 
such supreme astonishment as a proud man. 

I know no friends more faithful, more insepe- 
rable than hard-heartedness and pride, humility 
and love, lies and impudence.—Lavater. 


There is no rule in the world to be made for 
writing letters, but that of being as nengayhat 





PREJUDICE. 





you speak face to face as you can; which is so 
great a truth, that I am of opinion, writing has 
lost more mistresses than any one mistake in the 
legend of love.—Steele. ~ 


The critic of art ought to keep in view not 
only the capabilities, but the proper objects of 
art. Not all that art can accomplish, ought she 
to attempt. It is from this cause alone, and be- 
cause we have lost sight of these principles, that 
art, among us, is become more extensive and 
difficult, less effective and perfect.—Lessing. 

Shame is a feeling of profanation. Friendship, 
love, and piety, ought to be handled with a sort of 
mysterious secrecy ; they ought to be spoken of 
only in the rare moments of perfect confidence— 
to be mutually understood in silence. Many 
things are too delicate to be thought—and there 
are many more that are equally improper to be 
spoken. 

Flowers of rhetoric in sermons and serious dis- 
courses, are like the blue and red flowers in 
corn—pleasing to those who come only for 
amusement, but prejudicial to him who would 
reap the profit from it. 


The Bishop of Boulogne suddenly died; the 
Abbe, who was beloved by the clergy, and by all 
the inhabitants, learnt that they had designated 
him to be their pastor, and were warmly solicit- 
ing his nomination; he secretly quitted the city 
during the night, in order to avoid the honours of 
the episcopacy, of which he did not deem himself 
worthy. “ How do they expect that I can govern 
2 flock which should be entrusted to me?” said 
he, “I cannot even conduct myself.” He after- 
wards came to the capital, and was appointed to 
the royal abbey of Jars, without being constrain- 
ed to residence.” 


A fool can neither eat nor drink, nor stand nor 
walk; nor, in short, laugh, nor take snuff, like a 
man of sense. How obvious the distinction.— 
Shenstone. 

He is treated like a fiddler whose music, though 
liked, is not much praised, because he lives by 
it; while a gentleman performer, though the 
most wretched scraper alive, throws the audi- 
ence into raptures.—Goldsmith. 

It was said by Sir’ Thomas Overbury, that the 
man who has nothing to boast of but illustrious 
ancestors, is like a potatoe—the only good thing 
belonging to him is under ground. 

The season of jubilee to those by whom a child 
is truly loved, is when he begins to talk. Words 
of love and endearnient are among the first he 
utters. How delightful is it to them that his 
tongue should assure them of what they before 
learned only from dumb signs and uncertain 
gestures! It is like the first declaration between 
a lover and his mistress. No, there was nothing 
doubtful before; but articulate sounds are as 
the seal to the bond, and make assurance doubly 
sure. 


Sir John Tabor went to Versailles to try the 
effect $ the bark upon Louis the Fourteenth’s 





only son, the dauphin, who had been long ill of 
an intermittent fever. The physicians who wére 
about the prince, did not choose to permit him to 
prescribe to their royal patient till they had ask- 
ed him some medical questions. Amongst others, 
they desired him to define what an intermitting 
fever was: he replied, “ Gentlemen, it is a dis- 
ease which I can cure, and which you cannot.” 


Pleasant is the joy of grief! itis like the shower 
of spring, when it softens the branch of the oak, 
and the young leaf lifts its green head.—Ossian. 

Natural history is no work for one tha? loves 
his chair or his bed. Speculation may be pur- 
sued ona soft couch, but Nature must be ob- 
served in the open air.— Johnson. 

COURAGE. 
Not to the ensanguin’d field of death alone 
Is valour limited : che sits serene 
In the deliberate council, sagely scans 
The source of action, weighs, prevents, provides, 
And scorns to count her glories. from the feats 
Of brutal force alone.—Smotuer. 

The prize of eloquence is sought even at the 
altar, and before the holy mysteries. -Every 
hearer thinks himself a judge of the preacher, to 
censure or applaud him: and is no more con- 
verted by the man he favours, than by him he 
condemns. The orator pleases some and dis- 
pleases others, but agrees with all in this: that 
as he does not endeavour to render them better, 
so they never trouble their heads about becom- 
ing so. 

It is wonderful that old men shonld remember 
more accurately what happened fifty years ago, 
than the affairs of last week. The brains of old 
men are like hard wax, tenacious of old impres- 
sions, and not very susceptible of new. 

It is notorious to philosophers, that joy and 
grief can hasten and delay time. Locke is 
of opinion, that a man in great misery may so 
far lose his measure, as to think a minute an 
hour ; or in joy make an hour a minute.— Tattler. 


Be a pattern to others, and then all will go 
well; for as a whole city is infected by the licen- 
tious passions and vices of great men, so it is like- 
wise reformed by their moderation.—Cicero. 

—_—_—_—_——— 
PREJUDICE. 


The following forcible and beautiful delinea- 
tion of prejudice, is ascribed by Hugh Worthing- 
ton, a late English divine, to the celebrated Dr. 
Price: judice may be compared to’a misty 
morning in @ctober; a man goes forth to an 
eminence, and he sees at the summit of a neigh- 
bouring hill a figure, apparently of gigantic sta- 
ture, for such the imperfect medium through 
which he is viewed would make him appear ; he 
goes forward a few steps, and the figure ad- 
vances towards him; the size lessens as they ap- 
proach; they draw still nearer, and the extraor- 
dinary appearance is gradually, but. sensibly 
diminished ; at last they meet, and perhaps the 
person he had taken for a monster proves to be 
his own brother.” 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF DANCING. 


A s.icHt sketch of the history of this agreea- 
ble art, will, we doubt not, prove acceptable to 
our readers: some of whom may be surprised at 
its antiquity, and feel considerable pleasure at 
being informed, that this recreation, which, in 
modern times, is the delight of the youthful, was 
deemed worthy of notice, as an amusing and 
beneficial exercise, by many of the sages of old 
times, several of whom were at once fine philo- 
sophers and good dancers, and a few of them, 
even when far advanced in life, became pupils in 
the art. Timocrates first beheld an entertain- 
ment of dancing in his old age, and was so pleased 
with what he saw, that he is said to have exclaim- 
ed against himself for having so long sacrificed 
such an exquisite enjoyment to the vain pride of 
philosophy. 

Among the Jews, dancing was practised at 
their religious ceremonies :— 

Soon as the men their holy dance had done, 

The Hebrew matrons the same rites begun : 

Miriam, presiding o'er the female throng, 

Begins and suits the movement to the song. 
The Jews probably derived this custom from 
their ancient oppressors, the Egyptians; for we 
find that they indulged in it during their passage 
through the wilderness, shortly after their depar- 
ture from the land of Pharaoh. David danced 
before the ark ; Jeptha’s daughter is described as 
meeting her father with a dance ; and one of the 
joys enumerated by the Prophet, when foretelling 
the return of the Jews from captivity, is that of 
the virgins rejoicing in the dance. . 

For the Advancement of the art some 
degree of perfection, we must look % Greece, 
where we find that music and dancing were cul- 
tivated in the earliest ages; and where the latter 
still seems to flourish, notwithstanding the thral- 
dom in which the land has for ages been held ; 
for according to De Guys, among the modern 
Greeks the passion for dancing is common to 
both sexes, who suffer nothing to deter them, 
when an opportunity offers of indulging in its 
delights. The origin of this art is thus accounted 
for :—The Curetes, a people of Sicily, who were 
entrusted with the care of the infant Jupiter, in 





order to prevent his being discovered by his 
father, Saturn, invented a kind of dance, and 
drowned his cries by accompanying their move-. 
ments with the sounds of their shields and cym- 
bals. The Athenians had a slow movement, 
which they danced at funeral processions, ac- 
companied with solemn music. The old Spar- 
tans had a dance in honour of Saturn: they had 
another kind of dancing, termed the Prygian, 
which was the step, or movement, they adopted 
when advancing to attack their enemies; and, 
according to Athenzeus, they had a law, by which 
their children were compelled to exercise them- 
selves at the Pyrrhic dance, from the time they 
attained the age of five. Lycurgus instituted 
festivals of dancing in honour of Apollo; and it 
is even stated of the philosopher, Socrates, whom 
the Delphic oracle had proclaimed the wisest of 
mankind, and who, as it is related, was a pupil 
of Damon, in the art of music—that in his old. 
age he actually received instructions in dancing 
from the accomplished Aspasia. Charmidas, 
who caught him dancing one morning at his own 
house, upon the circumstance being mentioned 
by Socrates himself to his disciples, observed, 
that he was so astonished at first, that he thought 
the philosopher’s brain was turned; but that 
afterwards, when he heard the reasons given by 
Socrates for indulging in the exercise, he was so 
satisfied, that the first thing he did on his return 
home, was te follow his example. 

The ancient Romans undoubtedly performed 
dances at their religious ceremonies, in-the ear- 
liest ages. Numa Pompilius,in honour of Mars, 
ordained twelve dancing priests, called Salii, 
which number was doubled by Tullus Hostilius, 
in the war against Fidenz, a town of the Sabines, 
so that the whole college contained twenty-four 
priests; who, habited in parti-coloured coats, 
with swords by their sides and javelins in their 
hands, occasionally danced about the city. 

Perhaps in the earliest ages, but certainly in. 
after-times, individuals availed themselves of the 
benefits which the practice of dancing confers 
on the person and spirits. We find, that 
guests of Scipio Africanus were entertai P 
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the hero with dancing; and the younger Cato, 
the friend of Pompey, a2 man remarkabie for 
gravity and austerity of manhers, when above 
sixty years of age, practised thi’ art, which he 
had learned in his younger days, as a graceful 
accom] lish t. The name of Marc Antony is 
also enrolled among the votaries of this art at 
Rome; for it is recorded, that he was censured 
for taking an improper part in the dances per- 
formed at some religious ceremony. That 
dancing was practised at marriages, we know, 
from the fact, that in the days of Tiberius, a de- 
cree was not only made by the senate against it, 
but the dancers by profession were actually 
banished from Rome. 

In the time of Nero, a dancer represented the 
labours of Hercules with such admirable truth 
and expression, that a king of Pontus, to whom 
such an exhibition was perfectly novel, followed 
the action of the artist so closely, as to compre- 
hend, with facility, every circumstance intended 
to We represented; and, impressed with admira- 
tion at such a display of talent, he entreated of 
the emperor to be allowed to take the dancer 
home with him, as he had barbarous neighbours, 
whose language none of his subjects understood, 
and who had never been able to learn his own; 
and he thought, by gesticulation and dancing, 
such as he had seen exhibited by the performer 
in question, that his wishes and ideas might be 
conveyed to them with certainty. 

As, among the ancients, dancing constituted 
one of the principal ceremonies in their religious 
festivals, it could not be suddenly abolished, on 
similar occasions, in those nations which were 
converted, at an early period, to Christianity. 
According to Menestrier and Scaliger, the solemn 
dances of the Romans and Hebrews were per- 
formed by the dignitaries of the church, in “he 
time of Constantine. 

In France, at so early a period asthe year 
1581, during the reign of Henry the Third, a 





splendid ballet was produced, under the auspices . 


of the court; and the king having united his 
favourite, Le Duc de Joyeuse, to the queen’s 
sister, almost ruined the nation, it is said, in 
similar entertainments of the most costly descrip- 
tion. The queen, also, gave a superb fete, at the 
Louvre, in honour of her sister’s nuptials, in 
which a ballet was exhibited, called Ceres and 
her nymphs; the music of which was afterwards 
published by the celebrated Piedmontese per- 
former on the violin, Balthazar de Beaujoyeau, 
then valet-de-chambre to the king, From that 
time, which may be considered the age of its 
revival in Europe, dancing made a gradual pro- 
gress towards its present state of refinement in 
France and the neighbouring nations. 


A very ancient holiday amusement of the peo- 
ple of England, was a species of ballet, called 
Mumming; which name was derived from the 
old vulgar phrase, “ Mum!” signifying “ be 
silent.’ The performers in this pastime, repre- 
sented by gestures, accompanied with dancing, 


—— and droll adventures; and, in 





these rustic exhibitions, Mr. Doddsley is of opi- 
nion, that comedy, in England, had its rise. 

Among the recreations of the English court, 
during the reign of Henry the Eighth; dancing 
is frequently mentioned. The king himself was, 
doubtless, an admirer of this art. Lioyd says 
that “ Sir W. Molyneux got in with King Henry 
the Eighth, by a discourse out of Aquinas in the 
morning, and a dance at night.” In the age of 
Elizabeth, dancing seems to have been held in 
considerable esteem : the queen took great plea- 
sure in it; and many of her favourites were in- 
debted as much to their elegant accomplishments, 
as to their valour or wisdom, for the sunshine of 
her favour. In that reign, to use the words of 
Gray, 

Full oft within the spacious walls, 
When he had fifty winters o’er him, 
My grave Lord Keeper ied the brawls; 
The seals and maces danc'd before him. 

From the death of Elizabeth, until after the 
restoration of Charles the Second, the turbulence 
of the times, and the peculiar character of the 
age, prevented this art, which flourishes only in 
“the bowers of peace and joy,” from making 
much progress; but in the days of the merry 
monarch it began to revive, and advanced, more 
or less, in all the succeeding reigns. The cele- 
brated Beau Nash, who was, for a long time, M. 
C. at Bath, may be considered the founder of 
modern ball-room dancing; which, however, has 
been divested of much of its cold formality, and 
improved, in various other respects, since the 
time of that singular person. It is, nevertheless, 
a matter of regret, that the graceful and stately 
Minuet has been entirely abandoned in favour 
of the more recent.y invented dances. 

The French Country Dances, or Contre- 
Dances (from the parties being placed opposite 
to each other), since called Quadrilles (from their 
having four sides), which approximate nearly to 
the Cotillion, were first introduced in France 
about the middle of Lewis the Fifteenth’s reign. 
Previously to this period, the dances most in 
vogue were La Perigourdine, La Matelotte, La 
Pavane, Les Forlanes, Minuets, &c. Quadrilles, 
when first introduced, were danced by four per- 
sons only: four more were soon added, and thus 
the complete square was formed; but the figures 
were materially different from those of the pre- 
sent period. The gentlemen advanced with the 
opposite ladies, menaced each other with the 
fore-finger, and retired clapping their hands 
three times; they then turned hands of four, 
turned their own partners, and a grand round of 
all concluded the figure. The Vauxhall d’Hiver 
was, at that time, the most fashionable place of 
resort: the pupils of the Royal Academy were 
engaged to execute new dances ; a full and effec- 
tive band performed the most fashionable airs, 
and new figures were at length introduced and 
announced as a source of attraction; but this 
place was soon pulled down, and re-built on the 
ground now occupied by the Theatre du Vau- 
deville. The establishment failed, and the pro- 
prietor becamea bankrupt. A short time after 
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it was re-opened by another speculator; but on 
such a scale, as merely to attract the working 
classes of the community. The band was now 
composed of a set of miserable scrapers, who 
played im unison, and continually in the key of 
G sharp; amid the sounds which emanated from 
their instruments, the jangling of a tambourin 
and the shrill notes of a fife were occasionally 
heard. Thus did things continue until the French 
Revolution; when, about the time the Executive 
Directory was formed, the splendid apartments 
of the Hotel de Richelieu were opened for the 
reception of the higher classes, who had then but 
few opportunities of meeting to “ trip it on the 
light fantastic toe.” Monsieur Hullin, then of 
the Opera, was selected to form a band of twenty- 
four musicians, from among those of the highest 
talent in the various theatres: he found no diffi- 
culty in this, as they were paid in paper money, 
then of little or no value ; whereas, the adminis- 
trators of the Richelieu establishment paid in 
specie. The tunes were composed in different 
keys, with full orchestral accompaniments, by 
Monsieur Huillin; and the contrast thus produced 
to the abominable style which had so long existed, 
commenced a new era in dancing: the old figures 
were abolished, and stage-steps were adopted ;— 
Pas de Zephyrs, Pas de Bourres, Ballottes, Jetes 
Battus, &c., were among the most popular. 
Minuets and Forlanes were still continued ; but 
Monsieur Vestris displaced the latter by the 
Gavotte, which he taught to Monsieur Trenis 
and Madame de Choiseul, who first danced it at 
a fete given by a lady of celebrity, at the Hotel 
de Valentinois, Ruc St. Lazar, on the 16th of 
August, 1797: at this fete, Monsieur Hullin in- 
troduced an entirely new set of figures of his own 
composition. These elicited generalapprobation: 
they were danced at all parties, and still retain 
pre-eminence. The names of Pantalon, L’Ete, 
La Poule, La Trenis, &c. which were given to 
the tunes, have been applied to the figures. The 
figure of La Trenis, was introduced by Monsieur 
Trenis’s desire, it being part of the figure from 
a Gavotte, danced in the then favourite ballet of 
Nina. : 

To the French we are indebted for rather an 
ingenious, but in the opinion of many professional 
dancers, an useless invention, by which it was 
proposed, that as the steps in dancing are not 
very numerous, although they may be infinitely 
combined, that characters might be made use of 
to express the various steps and figures of a 
dance, in the same manner as words amd sen- 
tences are expressed by letters; or what is more 
closely, analogous, as the musical characters are 
employed, to represent to the eye the sounds of 
an air. The well known Monsieur Beauchamp, 
and a French dancing master, each laid claim to 
be the original inventor of this art ; and the con- 
sequence was a law-suit,-in which, however, 
judgment was pronounced in favour of the for- 
mer. “The art has been introduced in Great Bri- 
tain, but without success. An English dancing- 
master has also, we believe, with considerable 
labour and ingenuity, devised a plan somewhat 





similar to that of the French author : diagrams 
being proposed to represent the figures, or steps, 
instead of charact€rs. 

There are @ variety of dances to which the 
term National may, with some propriety, be ap- 
plied. Among the most celebrated of these are 
—the Italian Tarantula, the German Waltz, and 
the Spanish Bolero. To dwell on their peculia- 
rities would, however, as it appears to us, be 
useless: the first is rarely exhibited, even on 
the stage: the second, although it still retains 
much of its original character, has, in England, 
been modified into the Waltz Country Dance, 
and all the objections which it encountered, on 
its first introduction, seem to have been gradu- 
ally overcome, since it assumed its present popu- 
lar form ; and the graceful Bolero is restricted to 
the theatre only, being never -introduced to the 
English ball-room. 
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RECIPES. 


TO PREPARE MOASSES FOR PRESERVING ~ 
Fruits, &. 

Take eight Ibs. molasses, bright New Orleans 
or sugar-house, eight Ibs. pure water, one pound 
coarsely powdered charcoal. Boil them together 
for twenty minutes, then strain the mixture 
through fine flannel, double, put it again in the 
kettle with the white of an egg, boil it gently, 
till it forms a syrup of proper consistence, then 
strain it again. 

A BAKED APPLE PUDDING. 

Take eight large apples, pare and core them, 
put them into a sauce-pan with just water suffi- 
cient to cover them till soft, then pour it away 
and beat them very fine; stir in while hot a 
quarter of a pound of butter, loaf-sugar to your 
taste, a quarter of a pound of biscuits finely 
grated, half a nutmeg, three large spoonfuls of 
brandy, two of rose-water, the peel of a lemon 
grated; when cold, put in a quarter of a pint of 
cream, the yolk of six eggs well beat; put paste 
at the bottom of the dish. 

MOLASSES FROM SWEET APPLES. 

The Rey. Jared Elliot, in his “ Essays on 
Field Husbandry,” observes, that “ A barrel of 
cider of sweet apples, when made into molasses, 
will be worth three pounds, abating five shillings 
for the making, when cider made of common 
apples, will be worth but twenty shiilings, ex- 
clusive of the barrel.” 


APPLE JELLY. 

The apples are to be pared, quartered, the core - 
completely removed, and put in a pot without 
water, closely covered, and placed in an oven 
over a fire. When pretty well stewed, the juice 
is to-be squeezed out through a cloth, to which 
a little of the white of an egg is to be and 
then the sugar. Skim it previously to boiling, 
then reduce it toa proper consistency, and an 
excellent jelly will be the product. ~ > a 
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My age is measured by theexistence of man, 
being coeval with his creation, yet I was born 
yesterday. I was once as beautiful as I am now 
deformed; and though I have lost my character, 
my influence is mighty to guide the destinies of 
the world. Iam never seen, but every where 
felt, from the polar snows of the North to the 
burning sands of the South. I can be gay or 
gloomy, foolish or wise, honest or wicked, a 
friend or a foe, benevolent or malignant, all at 
the same time. I know every being that lives, 
but not a living being knows me. There is not 
a secret of the human heart that I do not know, 
however carefully concealed. I am found in the 
@0ttages of the poor, and in the palaces of kings, 
in the legislative assemblies of nations, and in all 
ecclesiastical bodies ; in the miser’s dwelling, at 
the gaming tablé@jalie*grog-shop, and the peni- 
tentiary. I have devised more mischief than I 
can ever repair, and have been the author of 
more good than the mind can conceive. None 
feels a favour like me—none resents an injury 
with such determined malice. I can love witha 
fervour beyond description, and hate-as heartily. 
I have much to do with the matches made be- 
tween lovers; indeed, I make them all. Without 
me, there would be little of happiness in the 
matrimonial union. I am exceedingly fond of 
music, and poetry has always found in me an 
ardent friend. Every person claims me as his 
own, nor could any live without me, though all 
are often ashamed of me. I have been given 
away thousands of times, and yet am retained as 
often. I am of so much importance in the world, 
that without me no social affection, no friendship, 
no sympathy, no hope or fear, no care or grief, 
and even no true religion, would exist. I spread 
royself throughout the earth, am partly found in 
heaven, and partly in hell. If you-will look at 
your ear, (so condescending am I,) you will find 
that I surround it. I am hidden in every breath 
you draw, am scorched in the heat of the fire, 
and seen at full length on your hearth. Iam 
always at the house of mourning, always at the 
house of feasting, though I never eat or drink. I 
rejoice with those that rejoice, and weep with 
those that weep. There is only one whom I al- 
ways fear, because only that one knows me well. 
Part of me is here, part there, and part every 
where. I sometimes lead and sometimes fol- 
low. I have no bodily form, no comliness, no 
proportion, but yet possess the elements of unri- 
valled beauty and brilliancy. I shall never 
perish, for I am destined to indestructible life. 
My name has ever gone down to. posterity on the 
roll of fame, as a singular and inexplicable be- 
ing; and who I am, what I am, whencé 1 came, 
or whither I am going, you will please tell me if 
you can. 

—_ == 


Sweetness of temper is not an acquired but a 
natural excellence; and, therefore, to recom- 
mend it to those who have it not, may be deemed 
rather an insult than advice.—Adventurer. 

~ 





THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


BY THE LATE DOCTOR DRAKE. 


Waewn Freedom, from her mountain height, 
Unfurl'd her standard to the air, * 

She tore the azure robe of night, “= 
And set the stars of glory there ; 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 

The milky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pure celestial white 

With streakings of the morning light ; 

Then, from his mansion in the sun, 

She call’d her eagle bearer down, 

And gave into his mighty hand 

The symbol of her chosen land! 


Majestic monarch of the cloud! 
Who rear'st aloft thy regal form, 

To hear the tempest trumping loud, 

And see the lightning-lances driven, 
When stride the warriors of the storm, 

And roll the thunder-drum of heaven! 

Child of the Sun! to thee ’tis given, 
To guard the banner of the free, 

To hover in the sulphur smoke, 

To ward away the battle stroke, 

And bid its blendings shine afar, 

Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbinger of victory! 


Fiag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high! 
When speaks the signal trumpet-tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on, 
(Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimm’d the glist’ning bayonet) 
Each soldier’s eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy meteor-glories burn ; 
And as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance! 
And when the cannon mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle’s shroud, 
And gory sabres rise and fall, 
Like shoots of flame on inidnight’s pall ! 
There shail thy victor-glances glow, 

And cowering foes shall sink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 

That lovely messenger of death. 


Flag of the seas! on ocean's wave 

Thy stars shall g)itter o’er the brave, 
When Death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly, round the bellied sail, 
And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broad-side’s reeling rack, 
The dying wanderer of the sea 

Shall lock, at once, to heaven and thee, 
And smile, to see thy splendours fly 

In triumph, o’er his closing eye. 


Flag of the free heart’s only home, 
By angel hands to valour given! 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven! 
For ever float that standard sheet! 
Where breathes the foe, but falls before us! 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet, 
And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us! 





